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1944 EDITION 


WAR CREDIT MANUAL 
COMMERCIAL LAWS 


Ready Early in November 


New laws and amendments passed by 46 Legislatures this year have imposed 
new requirements (in the number of states indicated below) which you must be 
prepared to meet in your transactions involving: 


Conditional Sales... ... 21 States Assumed Name Laws _.... 7 States 

Salesand Use Taxes... sis Bulk Sales Laws... “ae 

Chattel Mortgages... ...... 7” Negotiable Instru- 

Rights of Married Women in Ee rt uhecdh ees WE 
ee 6 ” Exemptions .......... ana oo 

Assignment of Accounts Mechanics Lien Laws wa 
Recewawe ............... e. State Bond Laws oe. 'F 


These changes are so extensive that any previous edition of the Manual is no 
longer up-to-date; for authoritative guidance you need the new 1944 edition 
which will show you what steps to take, for your own protection, to guard 
against losses and avoid statutory penalties. 


The ONLY publication of its kind— 


No other single volume gives you as much up-to-the-minute information on the 


legal aspects of business as this new 1944 WAR CREDIT MANUAL. 


By sending your order today with check attached for the new 1944 WAR 
CREDIT MANUAL, you get a valuable analysis of Contract Termination Proce- 


dure at once, with our compliments. 


Special Pre-Publication Price to Members 


The regular price of the Manual, 1944 Edition, will be $6.50. However, members of the 
National Association of Credit Men are entitled to a special pre-publication price of 
$4.50 if your order is received by November Ist. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 


National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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School Days 


In the profession of Credit Management school days are never 














“ over. Other professional men have their clinics from year to year. 
In these specialized training periods they not only brush up on the 
fundamentals they have previously been taught but are brought up to 


date on current scientific developments in their field. 


Credit men have a constant clinical study. Every economic devel- 


opment has a definite and distinct bearing on their professional assign- 





ment. Despite this, credit men need organized study. They need the 
type of study that will teach them to better interpret and analyze the 


new trends in credit practices. 


Each year thousands of credit men enroll in the National Institute 


of Credit. This is their self-made and personally controlled university. 


When the ovedis clinics, in the form of local Credit Institute ( 


Chapters, open their doors every credit man should enroll. v 







The war has brought, and the post-war period will bring, many A 
changes in the ways of credit. You will want to accurately diagnose . 
\( 

these developments. The credit class conducted under the auspices of ( 






your local Association affords you the opportunity to become a skill- 







ful credit diagnostician. 


You need credit education and if credit education is to be soundly 






jn —9 an nan» —e 


taught the credit classes need you and your experience. 





Enroll today! 
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Henry H. Heimann 
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At Valley Forge, at Trenton—somewhere, Gen- 
eral George Washington uncovered an Amer- 
ican principle that will win this war for us. He 
discovered that Americans, shoulder-to- 
shoulder, can generate an extra effort that’s 
often the margin of victory. 

It’s working today—just as it did in our orig- 
inal battle of freedom. Of course, our soldiers 
aren’t ragged and hungry as Washington’s men 
often were—but you’ll notice those medals the 
boys are winning are rewards for merit beyond 
the line of duty. 

It holds for the home front, too. We've 
noticed it in the fire insurance industry. There 
are fewer men available, severe transportation 
difficulties, and more work than ever. Yet pro- 
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tection is still being given—you don’t see any 
signs ‘‘Sorry, No Insurance.” And just for good 
measure, you'll notice that insurance agents 
are in the forefront of civilian defense activities. 

Our company keenly feels the need to con- 
tribute owr modest “‘something extra’, so... 

All new gross premiums collected by The 
Home for the balance of 1943 are being invested 
in War Bonds—OVER and ABOVE its normal 


bond purchases. 


x THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 


October, 1943 














Revision of Regulation “V" Is Hailed 


As Aid to War Contractors After Termination 


will we settle for our War Con- 

tracts and how long will it be be- 

fore our capital is liberated so 
that we can make an early start on 
reconversion to our regular line of 
production ?” 

This question has been uppermost 
in the minds of many financial ex- 
ecutives of industries, now working 
on war production, for several weeks. 
A partial answer came in the an- 
nouncement by the War Department 
that it had adopted a definite manual 
of procedure for handling Termi- 
nated Contracts, as announced in the 
September issue of CrEDIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 

Now comes another and a more 
definite plan for providing immediate 
cash for War Contractors. This came 
through an announcement issued 
early in September by the Federal 
Reserve Board regarding a revision 
in Regulation “V” which covers war 
contract loans. This revision which 
has been approved by the War and 
Navy Departments and the Maritime 
Commission makes it possible for 
war contractors and subcontractors 
to arrange in advance for “V” loans 
through their banks which would be- 
come operative upon termination of 
their war contracts. 

Heretofore, “V” loans have been 
made largely for the purpose of pro- 
viding working capital for war pro- 
duction. Under the revision, how- 
ever, banks are permitted to make 
Government-guaranteed advances at 
once when war contracts are termi- 
nated, thus freeing the working capi- 
tal of contractors and subcontractors 
for peace time operation. 


= “When Victory Day comes, how 
w 


A Termination Commitment 


NDER this plan, contractor or 
subcontractor with either the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Commission 
can arrange with his bank for what is 
called, “A Termination Loan Com- 
mitment.” Under this commitment, 
the bank will agree to make the loan 
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to the contractor or subcontractor, 
if and when his war contracts are 
terminated. The contractor or sub- 
contractor in turn agrees to assign to 
the bank his claims against the Gov- 
ernment arising from the terminated 
contract. The branch of the armed 
services—the Army, the Navy, or 
the Maritime Commission, as the case 
may be, will then issue a guarantee 
to the bank covering the loan, thus 
reducing the risk taken by the bank. 

The settlement of the terminated 
war contract is then worked out be- 
tween the Army, Navy, or the Mari- 
time Commission and the bank. The 
bank is paid by the branch of the 
armed services involved, an interest 
charge on the loan as a cost item in 
the termination settlement. 

The following statement regarding 
the revision of the “V” loan regula- 
tion was announced by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York on Sep- 
tember Ist: 


Statement by Federal Reserve 


*§CGGOVERNMENT guaranteed ‘V’ 

loans will be made available 
to war contractors and subcontractors 
on a much broader basis than hereto- 
fore, effective immediately, under a 
plan jointly announced today by the 
War and Navy Departments, the 
U. S. Maritime Commission and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“The plan is designed to assure 
contractors that their working capi- 
tal invested in war production will 
not be frozen in the event of contract 
terminations. Interest on loans guar- 
anteed under the new program will 
be assumed by the Government upon 
termination of contracts as under 
present Regulation ‘V’ guarantees. 

“This decision to broaden indus- 
trial credit facilities was reached with 
a view to preventing any lag in war 
production which might be caused by 
fear on the part of contractors that 
their capital would be tied up as con- 
tracts are cancelled in response to 
swiftly changing war requirements. 


. . - 4 


This broadened ‘V’ loan will go far 
toward allaying such fears. 

“In the past, advances under ‘V’ 
loans have been restricted, in general, 
to working capital needs for war pro- 
duction. The broadening of the plan 
will enable contractors to obtain the 
use of most of their own working 
capital immediately upon termination 
of their contracts. Banks will be en- 
abled to make such advances at once, 
and with a minimum of complica- 
tions. The establishment of such 
credit arrangements will greatly min- 
imize the problem of termination of 
war contracts. 

“The Services stress the fact that 
cancellation of contracts must not be 
construed as marking the beginning 
of a general curtailment of war pro- 
duction. On the contrary, with the 
war rapidly becoming one of move- 
ment, with great allied offensives in 
progress and in prospect, materiel re- 
quirements are subject to sudden and 
unavoidable changes, and it is essen- 
tial to remove all possible causes of 
delays in war production. 

“Details of the procedure for ob- 
taining the liberalized ‘V’ loans have 
gone forward to all Federal Reserve 
Banks from Washington. 


The Broadened “V” Loan 
Program 


s¢"T“HE contractor or subcontractor 

will obtain a ‘V’ loan exactly as 
at present except that, if the loan 1s 
intended to free his own working 
capital upon termination of contracts 
as well as to provide him with work- 
ing capital needed to finance them, 
then there are to be two changes in 
the present guarantee agreement. 
viz: 

“(1) The bank will be required at 
all times to have a participation in the 
loan and, accordingly, the original 
percentage of guarantee specified in 
the guarantee agreement will not be 
increased by reason of contract cam- 
cellations, and 

“(2) The bank must share with 
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the Government any committment 
iee, which may not exceed % of 1 
per cent per annum on the undis- 
bursed portion of the credit, in the 
same proportion that the guarantee 
fee now bears to the interest payable 
on V loans, viz: if the percentage of 
guarantee is 


60 per cent, the Government’s share 
is 10 per cent of the commitment fee. 
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Size of Loan Obtainable 


“THE amount of loans which a 
contractor will be entitled to ob- 
tain in the event of cancellations of 
his contracts will be stated in the loan 
agreement as a percentage of inven- 
tories, work in process, accounts re- 
ceivable, and (without duplication) 
amounts paid or concurrently to be 
paid by him to subcontractors or sup- 
pliers by reason of contract cancella- 
tions. Subcontractors and suppliers 
will receive protection under this pro- 
gram, because a borrower will be re- 
quired to pay them whatever he owes 
them in connection with the items 
used as a basis for the borrowing. 

“Loan agreements under the new 
program will include. provision for 
such amounts of working capital to 
carry out war production contracts, 
as may be needed by the contractor 
in the particular case. In general, 
where the amount of credit needed to 
carry out the war production con- 
tracts is small in proportion to the 
amounts needed to free his own 
working capital upon contract termi- 
nations, the maturity of the credits 
under the new program may be 
longer and a minimum of restrictions 
will be placed upon the borrower by 
the guaranteeing agencies. 

“When cancellations of the bor- 
rower’s contracts occur, the maturity 
of that part of the loan proportionate 
to the amount of the contracts can- 
celled will be suspended and interest 
waived thereon, as is now provided 
under ‘V’ guarantees. This suspension 
of maturity and the waiver of interest 
will apply whether the funds have 
been advanced to the borrower before 


or after the cancellations have oc- 
curred,” 
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President Paul W. Miller 
Confers With War Production 
Official on Contract Termination 


Paul W. Miller, National President, N.A.C.M., conferred on Septem- 
ber 20th with some of the officials of the government departments who 
are framing policy on procedure for handling Terminated War Con- 
tracts. Present at the conference were Alexander Hawes, Assistant 
General Counsel, War Production Board; Col. R. Ammi Cutter, Ord- 
nance Department, Army Supply Forces; Lincoln Clark, Secretary of the 
Procurement Policy Board, War Production Board; and Lieut. M. A. 
Hardies, U. S. Navy. President Miller was given an attentive hearing 
as he outlined the problems of credit and financial executives in han- 
dling contracts already terminated and the prospect of many more 
problems along similar lines after Victory Day. 


During the day in Washington, President Miller a!so conferred with 
Senator James E. Murray, on Montana, and other members of the 
Senate Committee on Small Business. This conference was held at a 
luncheon in the Senate Restaurant at which Senator Murray was host 
and which was attended by Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, Senator Francis T. Maloney, of Conn., Charles 
Daughters, Secretary of the Senate Committee. This also was an in- 
formal conference. President Miller presented the view of the Associa- 
tion on the place of small business in the post war national economy. 


The subcommittee of the National Legislative Committee appointed 
by President Miller to discuss the general problem of settlement of ter- 
minated war contracts at its last meeting late in September voted the 
following resolution: 


"RESOLVED:—That prompt settlement of Government contracts re- 
quires accounting procedure to be maintained on the best accounting 
principles and that all bookkeeping entries should be accurate and up 
to date. The determination of liability and cost ascertainment records 
should be such as to reduce potential disagreement. Records of ‘his 
character should be so conscientiously maintained that if called for, 
they will contain the detailed and maximum information necessary to 
the Government procedure and reflect the fullest intention of the prime 
contractor or caamsenatia this being a contribution to which the 
Government is entitled, and which unquestionably would aid the seller 
materially if any disagreement should occur. Such clear and accurate 
records may be especially helpful if adjustment on a terminated con- 


tract should become necessary." 


—________________} 


Some Questions Answered 


Y way of a further explanation of 

how the new “V” loan regulation 
will assist contractors and subcon- 
tractors in getting their money al- 
most immediately after termination, 
the following set of questions and an- 
swers was put out by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank late in Sep- 
tember : 

“For your information we set forth 
below the answers of the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department and 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion to certain inquiries which have 
thus far been made in connection 
with the broadened Regulation V 
program outlined in our Circular No. 
2681 dated September 1, 1943 (the 


loans pursuant thereto being referred 
to as ‘VT’ loans).” 

1. Q. Is a guarantee agreement in 
order where war production 
contractor has ampie working 
capital and only desires com- 
mitment because of doubts as 
to his future cash position in 
the event of the cancellation 
of his war production con- 
tracts? 

A. Yes; but at least a portion of 
the funds to be provided un- 
der a “VT” loan agreement 
should be available to the con- 
tractor for financing war pro- 
duction as well as for financ- 
ing termination settlements. 
This avoids any question as 
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3. Q. 


A. It is 


to the power to guarantee a 
loan to be made available 
solely after termination. 


. What is maximum maturity 


of commitments which would 
be approved by the services? 


. Three to three and one-half 


years, or term of settlement 
provided in guarantee agree- 
ment, whichever is shorter. 


Is it intended there should be 
a breakdown between amount 
committed for ‘‘borrowed 
working capital’? and amount 
committed for freeing bor- 
rower’s “own working capital 
upon cancellations of his war 
production contracts” or is it 
intended there should be over- 
all credit and that the maxi- 
mum amounts which may be 
borrowed for the two pur- 
poses should be limited by a 
loan formula? — 


intended that there 
should be an over-all credit, 
and the maximum amounts 
which may be borrowed may 
be borrowed for both pur- 
poses or divided between the 
two purposes, depending on 
agreement between the bor- 
rower and the bank as to the 
loan formula. The War De- 
partment will in general per- 
mit the full credit to be used 
for war production as well as 
on termination, but the Navy 
and Maritime Commission 
may in approving the terms 
of the loan require a limita- 
tion on the amounts to be 
drawn down before cancella- 
tion to amounts needed for 
financing war production. As 
indicated in question (1) a 
portion of the credit must be 
so made available at the bor- 
rower’s election even though 
he may not choose to avail 
himself of the right to borrow 
until after termination. 


. Is credit available upon can- 


cellations of war production 
contracts to be limited by 
amount of inventories, work 
in process, and accounts re- 
ceivable, etc., which are allo- 
cable to cancelled contracts ? 


No. The credit may be pre- 
dicated on total war produc- 
tion inventories and work-in- 
process, and accounts receiv- 
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A. 
6. O. 


~ 





. In determining 


able attributable to both 
cancelled and uncancelled 
contracts. In addition the 
credit may be predicated upon 
moneys which have been used 
or are to be used concurrently 
to pay subcontractors’ claims 
on cancelled contracts without 
overlap, of course, with in- 
ventory or receivables. 
borrower's 
own “working capital’ are 
bank loans, accounts payable, 
and other current liabilities to 
be deducted from current 
assets ? 

Yes. 

Is amount of credit to be 
available upon cancellation of 
war production contracts to 
be limited by amount of bor- 
rower’s “own working capi- 
tal”? 


. No, since the formula might 


include payments to subcon- 
tractors in excess of then 
working capital or receivable 
representing a claim for fa- 
cilities or expenditures ex- 
pressly made reimbursable by 
the procurement agency, or 
the borrower may have a net 
minus working capital or just 
a heavily extended position. 


. Is amount of credit to be 


available upon cancellation of 
war production contracts to 
be limited by the proportion 
of borrower’s “own working 
capital” which the borrower’s 
investment in inventories, 
work in process, and accounts 
receivable which are allocable 
to cancelled contracts bears 
to his aggregate investment 
in inventories, work in proc- 
ess, and accounts receivable ? 


. No, the credit to be available 


is to be a percentage of the 
investment in war production 
inventories and work in proc- 
ess and war production re- 
ceivables and payments made 
or concurrently to be made 
to subcontractors. 


. Is credit available on cancel- 


lation of war production con- 
tracts to be made available to 
subcontractors as well as 
prime contractors? 

Yes. 


. If borrower is prime contrac- 


tor, may cancellation of war 


ene ee 


11. QO. 


12. Q. 


. No. 





production contract upon 
which he is subcontractor be 
made a basis for credit? 





, Te 
. Is it desired that guarantee 


agreements should be 
drawn that financing institu- 
tions must assume burden of 
verifying inventories, goods 
in process and accounts re. 
ceivable where loans are made 
based on cancellation of war 
production contracts or is it 
sufficient if loan agreement 
provides for certificates of 
borrower and_ provides. that 
financing institution acting in 
good faith may rely thereon? 


. There is no change in policy 


in this respect from ordinary 
Regulation ‘V’ loans. The fi- 
nancing institution may pro- 
vide in the loan agreement 
for certification by borrower. 
Inasmuch as the financing in- 
stitution in this type of loan 
will always have at least a 10 
per cent interest, it is believed 
that it will have sufficient in- 
centive to exercise reasonable 
care to obtain additional veri- 
fication in those cases where 
that appears to be necessary. 
Where borrower is presently 
being financed by Regulation 
‘V’ loan, can financing institu- 
tion make commitment separ- 
ate and apart from outstanding 
loan and guarantee and re- 
ceive an independent guaran- 
tee therefor which does not 
require the financing institu- 
tion to waive any protection 
afforded by section 5 of out- 
standing guarantee agree- 
ment ? 


. In general it is believed that 


the existing ‘V’ loan should be 
converted into a larger ‘VT’ 
loan where the latter type of 
loan appears desirable. This 
will avoid serious problems of 
loans competing for collat- 
eral. 

Is the policy of the War De- 
partment changed with re- 
spect to making Regulation ‘V’ 
loans to borrowers who can 
readily obtain needed credit 
accommodation without 4 
guarantee? 

It is the view of the 
War Department that any 
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upon contractor engaged in war 
Or be production who needs money 
for that production, including . : : 
sufficient to cover his tax lia- Policy as to Termination Procedures 
antes bilities with tax notes, can 
Es have a Regulation 'V loan. If The following excerpt from Purchase Regulation No. 15 gives instruc- 
Stitu- the amount of borrowing tions to Contract Officers as to the major principles which must be 
n of sought is however, obviously followed: 
;O0ds —— su — ee ti The termination articles presently in use in War Department con- 
5 re veaanataii Pee whiaiees = -s tracts are designed to permit, on equitable terms, consistently with the 
made new ty - ¥ loan = © VT protection of the Government's interest, and within a wide range of 
war loan. For instance, if a bor- discretion, the partial or total termination by the Government, for any 
is it rower needs $7,000,000 for reason whatsoever, of the contractor's right to proceed with the per- 
mal present war production and formance of such contracts. To carry out his general policy of all ter- 
: of $20,000,000 to cover his war mination articles, the following major principles must be applied: 
that production receivables and in- (1) Cessation of work and saving of expense: All work related to the 
ig in vemmories on termmation, to contract, whether performed by the prime contractor or by a sub con- 
eon? permit him to use his own tractor or supplier is to be stopped promptly, except where the con- 
dina working capital for re-conver- tracting officer has determined that in the interest of the Government, 
mi: sion, if the loan comes in at some work in process should be completed. This is to prevent (a) fur- 
oe $20,000,000 it will be classi- ther running up of expense to the Government, and (b) waste of labor 
a fied as a ‘VT’ loan. If it comes and materials. 
nen in at $7,000,000 it will be (2) Disposition of property: So far as permitted by the terminated 
aa classified as an old form guar- contract, property acquired for the performance of the contract is to 
ae anteed loan. Moreover, in the be disposed of with reasonable dispatch, and advantageously as is 
: I case of a weak contractor, the reasonably possible and in a manner which makes such property avail- 
= tendency of the War Depart- — — esd iin _ ™ ae ne nm Property 
oe seed a6 teevettions wilh been not disposed of is to be transferred to the Government. 
aa approve as a Regulation V (3) Payments to contractor: The contractor is to receive fair and rea- 
ble loan, a somewhat inflated sonable compensation for the work performed and for the supplies and 
“_ credit on the theory that the articles furnished under the terminated contracts, consistently with the 
a financing institution needs ad- provisions of the applicable contract article relating to termination. 
ni ditional protection in that type (4) Promptness of payment: Amounts owing to contractors, by rea- 
‘tly of case. son of termination, are to be paid promptly and without administrative 
ne 13. Q. Where a bank makes a loan, delay. 
tu- ned oe (5) Accounting investigation: Intelligent reviews are to be made of 
ar- . } , the requests of contractors for payments in connection with termination 
ng given, does borrower pay in- to verify their accuracy and propriety. To avoid delays and because 
a terest on the loan, or does ser- of shortages of accounting personnel, detailed auditing will be reduced 
vice involved pay interest? If to a minimum consistent with the protection of the Government's in- 
we a correct interpretation of terests. 
u- rn Aa — ws ¥ a (6) Partial payments: Full use must be made of the provisions of ter- 
on " eS eee mination articles relating to partial payments, so that all amounts, which 
it- than the borrower, pays inter- are clearly due to prime contractors and, through them, to their sub- 
"i est, does not this section need contractors and suppliers, will be paid at the earliest possible moment. 
revision? This point is raised sa oleae 
in view of fact that first part (7) Liquidation of advance payments and guaranteed loans: Advance 
at od caitlin 6 tates te: olka. payments and guaranteed loans (which are existing or potential charges 
be t of i hicl ae against the funds allocated to terminated or curtailed contracts) will be 
r’ a a a we liquidated in an orderly manner; affording, so far as is reasonably pos- 
if plies that borrower has previ- sible, protection to the contractor's financial structure so that the con- 
se ously paid it. tractor and financing institutions upon the War Department to make 
A. Where a bank makes a loan up guarantees of loans will be avoided. 


rf 


as provided in section 6 of 
guarantee agreement. Bor- 
rower must make request for 
adjustment, and waiver of in- 
terest is effective from ad- 
justment notice date, as pro- 
vided by section 6. Not 
considered necessary to re- 
vise section 6, inasmuch as its 
provisions are applicable in 
the same way under the 
(Continued on Page 25) 


(8) Settlements with subcontractors: Prime contractors must be 
pressed to effect prompt, fair and reasonable settlements of their out- 
standing commitments to subcontractors and suppliers and pass on to 
them a reasonable share of partial payments on account of termina- 
tions. 


(9) Partial terminations: Where contractors are directed to reduce 
production by partial terminations, equitable adjustments of costs will 
be made consistently with the applicable contract articles or with an 
appropriate and equitable supplemental agreement in the event that 
the change causes an increase in the contractor's costs. 
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Maintaining Goodwill in War-Time 


| Conditions endanger Ethene Keltions 


It is well at the beginning for us 
to define our terms. There are 
many conceptions of what consti- 

- tutes goodwill. Webster’s dic- 
tionary gives us only a short defini- 
tion and is not complete enough for 
our purposes. It is defined as ‘‘cheer- 
ful consent ; heartiness ; readiness; or 
the favor or advantage in the way of 
custom which a business has acquired 
beyond the mere values of what it 
sells.” An encyclopedia defines good- 
will as an asset not properly shown 
on the books unless it has been evalu- 
ated by purchase, as at the time of 
sale of a part or entire interest in a 
business, or upon reorganization. 

The basic test for goodwill value is 
the ability of a given business to earn 
higher than normal profits. Hence, 
the existence of goodwill is evidenced 
by the Profit and Loss Statement 
rather than by the Balance Sheet. 
The owner of a business earning 
above normal profits manifestly 
will not sell it for its book value but 
will demand a bonus called goodwill 
which will be the measure of this 
above-normal earning ability. 

Such measure is sometimes a round 
amount but more often is stated as so 
many times the average net profit or 
above-normal profits, for several 
years. Other methods of valuation 
are somtimes met. However, the best 
definition of goodwill that I have 
been able to find is from an excerpt 
from a court decision, which I think 
clearly describes the nature of good- 
will. It is as follows and I quote a 
part of this decision: 


Court Defines Goodwill 


ss HEN an individual or a firm 

or a corporation has gone on 
for an unbroken series of years con- 
ducting a particular business. and 
has been so scrupulous in fulfilling 
every obligation, so careful in main- 
taining the standard of the goods 
dealt in, so absolutely fair and honest 
in all business dealing that customers 
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of the concern have become con- 
vinced that their experience in the fu- 
ture will be as satisfactory as it has 
been in the past, while such custom- 
ers’ good report of their own experi- 
ence tends continually to bring new 
customer’s to the concern, there has 
been produced an element of value 
quite as important as—in some cases, 
perhaps, far more important than— 
the plan or machinery with which the 
business is carried on. That this is 
property is abundantly settled by au- 
thority, and, indeed, is not disputed. 
That in some cases it may be very 
valuable property is manifest. The in- 
dividual who has created it by years 
of hard work and fair business deal- 
ing usually experiences no difficulty 
in finding men willing to pay him for 
it if he be willing to sell it to them.” 


“Take-It or Leave-It” 


EEPING this last description of 
goodwill in mind, there are sev- 
eral ways and several angles by which 
we might approach our subject. In 
the first place, I want to consider for 
a few moments goodwiil from the 
standpoint of retailer and customer. 
This relationship is especially preca- 
rious at this time when rationing is 
being extended into practically all 
lines in one way or another. We must 
remember in this relationship that 
scarcity is no excuse for rudeness 
and discourtesy which can do more 
than any other one thing to tear down 
goodwill. The practice of courtesy 
here will take much of the sting out 
of rationing or lack of merchandise. 
Many of you will recall during the 
last World War how discourteous 
the railroads were to their customers, 
and how it took many years to build 
back the goodwill that they lost dur- 
ing that time. 
We realize that there are few busi- 
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nesses that can give the same quality 
of service in war times that they used 
to give in peace time. I think most 
customers understand that, and most 
are willing to make the necessary 
allowances for slow and often in- 
ferior service. You will notice that I 
said they are willing to make the 
“necessary allowances.” There is one 
thing that they won’t make allow- 
ances for—and that is an attitude of 
“take what you can get and like it.” 
Any business establishment, whether 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer 
who is offending in this respect, had 
better take time to re-evaluate its 
policies before it gets into serious 
trouble. 

People, if rightly approached and 
educated to the facts, will accept al- 
most any kind of service if there is a 
legitimate excuse for it. But let me 
reiterate—the reason must be care- 
fully explained and courteous treat- 
ment must be expressed throughout. 
People resent being told they are 
lucky to get any service at all, or 
otherwise treated as though their pat- 
ronage were just a nuisance. Yet 
there are many firms who are doing 
more business than they have done in 
years, that take that attitude toward 
their customers. They may get by 
with it in war times, when people 
have more money to spend than there 
are things and services to buy, but 
they are quickly destroying the good- 
will that they have built up in previ- 
ous years, for customers are like ele- 
phants in that both “never forget.” 
They are going to remember when 
the war is over which businesses 
treated them with courtesy and con- 
sideration, and they are going to re- 
member which ones were discourte- 
ous and did not seem to appreciate 
their patronage. 


Many Phases of Goodwill 


WENT into detail somewhat on 
this retailer-customer relationship 
purposely, for many of these points 
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are applicable between the other ap- 
proaches of goodwill from the stand- 
point of wholesale-retailer, and the 
manufacturer-wholesaler, or from the 
various departments as credit and 
sales departments in their relation- 
ships to other wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 


For instance, goodwill as it is built 
and maintained by the retailer with 
his customers is built and maintained 
in the same manner by the wholesaler 
with the retailer, and likewise the 
manufacturer with the wholesaler. 
We recognize that these are trying 
times for all concerned and when we 
are dealing with an intangible like 
goodwill, and it is the “wise concern’’ 
we must use every resource that is 
available. 


If goodwill is to be strengthened 
and maintained by the wholesaler to 
the retailer, he must be sure that the 
retailer is well acquainted with the 
conditions and problems that the 
wholesaler must face. The retailer 
must be kept informed constantly by 
letter or by bulletin of the existing 
conditions, for in knowing the actual 
problems and knowing how they are 
being met will do more than any 
other one thing to establish and main- 
tain goodwill. Salesmen at this time, 
when the selling is really no problem 
and the salesmen are merely “order 
takers,” can be used to a great advan- 
tage as “ambassadors of goodwill.” 
They now have more time to build 
goodwill, and it is the “wise concern” 
that keeps its salesmen and uses them 
to build goodwill for after the war 
and uses them as maintainers of 
goodwill during the war. 


Application to Credit Work 


INCE I am most particularly in- 

terested in the credit department, 
and since I am affiliated in that de- 
partment of the East Tennessee 
Packing Company of Knoxville, 
Tenn., I would like to make, in con- 
clusion, some remarks that might be 
of benefit to others interested in this 
phase of the work as it relates to 
building and maintaining goodwill. I 
might say that the credit department 
can do as much or more, to build or 
break down goodwill than any other 
department. But in all seriousness, 
the credit department must at all 
times carefully consider the problem 
of goodwill. There must be a close 
cooperation with the sales depart- 
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ment, and it is of primary importance 
for the credit manager to continue to 
cultivate the goodwill of the sales- 
men and entire staff of the sales de- 
partment. For in so doing, he will 
alleviate many of his own problems 
and better understand the sales prob- 
lem; thus the credit department will 
be in a better position to work coop- 
eratively in building goodwill and not 
be an end in itself which would ulti- 
mately tear down goodwill. 

The credit manager today must be 
better acquainted with many phases 
of production, management and sell- 


ing if he is to do his job as it should 
be done under existing conditions. 
All of these phases are closely inter- 
related today and the closest coopera- 
tion and understanding is necessary 
if the concern is to maintain and build 
its goodwill for the future. As busi- 
nessmen, you know full well that you 
must adapt your methods to the 
changing needs; and if goodwill is to 
be maintained for the past and future 
customers, we must adapt our meth- 
ods of building and maintaining this 
goodwill to the ever-changing con- 
ditions. 


Sees Return of Installment 
Buying in Post-War Economy 


Vast reservoirs of consumer credit 
will be necessary to supply the pent- 
up needs of the nation during the 
first two years following peace, Dr. 
Albert Haring, professor of market- 
ing, Indiana University and well 
known retail credit expert, states in 
his book “Instalment Credit Comes of 
Age” just published by the National 
Retail Furniture Association. Mass 
buying will be essential to insure sale 
and consumption of goods America’s 
increased productive facilities will 
make. Cash savings will not be ade- 
quate to buy all the automobiles, re- 
frigerators, home funishings the na- 
tion will require. Instalment credit, 
therefore, will play a major role in 
the establishment of American peace- 
time prosperity, he predicts. 

Because of the vast plant expan- 
sion made necessary for war needs, 
credit for manufacturers to insure 
production will not be a major item 
of consideration during the post-war 
period, Dr. Haring writes. Industrial 
capacity is now ample to meet most 
any peacetime needs. Cash in the 
hands of the consumer, however, must 
be augmented by credit to insure 
evenly balanced trade in all areas of 
the nation. many of which have not 
experienced the boom of war-time 
industry. 

The book, the first exhaustive 
study of consumer credit made dur- 
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ing wartime, supplies statistical data 
and background on the effects of in- 
stalment credit on the present day 
economy of the nation and lays a 
foundation for future postwar plan- 
ning. 

Regulation of consumer credit by 
the Federal Reserve Bank, he points 
out, is a war emergency measure and 
its continuation cannot be perpetuat- 
ed without an act of Congress. The 
manner in which the Federal Reserve 
bank has handled credits under its 
well known Regulation W wins high 
praise from the author who states the 
bank officials not only enforced strin- 
gent credit rules but, at the same 
time, won the co-operation of the vast 
majority of retail merchants whose 
peacetime business methods were 
subjected to extensive changes. 

“Consumer credit will play an im- 
portant part in the postwar world. 
None of the sponsors of Federal and 
state credit control, have discovered 
any major form of credit and should 
be abandoned,” Dr. Haring says. 
“Actually consumer credit is being 
depended upon to avoid a serious 
postwar slump in business. Experts 
and officials who have recommended 
curtai‘ment of consumer credit since 
1941, expect and desire its expansion 
in peace in order to keep production 
at a high level.” 
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Importance of Customer Relationships 
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In planning for our future, we 
must first see where we stand 

and what tools we have to work 
with. 

Let’s casually cover our back- 
ground. In our credit world we have 
looked on credit as an accommo- 
dation, which, when properly wielded, 
built sales, and as sales multiplied 
more credit was required in an end- 
less circle. It was through this free 
flow of credit that in 1940 our full 
peacetime gross output of goods and 
services totaled about 100 billion 
dollars. 

In building this huge volume of 
sales, we learned the habits of our 
customers, their capacity for expan- 
sion and their problems were our 
problems. We fought harder to keep 
a good customer in business than we 
did to collect 100 per cent of our 
money. It was not generosity or 
looseness on our part when we 
agreed to a compromise settlement, it 
was considered good judgment to 
help rehabilitate that customer. It 
was the life blood of business to 
foster and maintain a flow of goods 
through these channels of trade, and 
credit did its part. 


War Brings Many Changes 


LMOST overnight we find our 
gross output about 160 million 
dollars, of which approximately 85 
billion dollars will go into war out- 
put. We have not yet fully realized 
that total war production will sub- 
stantially liquidate our normal ci- 
vilian activities. 

We cannot entirely segregate our 
future planning from our present 
customer relationship. However, we 
must constantly keep in mind that 
coming time when that 85 billion 
war output will drop out of sight 
and must be converted from war 
output to civilian economy. It is 
absolutely imperative that we keep up 
this high rate of production or we 
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will be faced with a depression that 
will dwarf anything that we have 
been through in the past. We will 
have those millions of returning sol- 
diers and additional millions of war 
workers that must be assimilated in 
our business structure and there is 
only one way to do that and that is to 
keep the wheels of production hum- 
ming at a similar level to our wartime 
program. 

There is an old saying, “In times 
of peace, prepare for war.” Let’s re- 
verse that and say, “In time of war, 
prepare for peace.”’ We hear the re- 
mark, “Let’s win the war first and 
then take care of the peace.” True, if 
we don’t win the war, there will be 
no need for planning for the peace to 
follow. If we don’t think we will win 
the war, then let’s take the easy way 
and sit down and wait for our future 
to be planned for us. Defeatism be- 
gets defeat, and if we do not plan our 
future, there is no alternative but 
defeat. 


I believe the Casablanca Confer- 
ence did more to emphasize the spirit 
of freedom for which we are fighting 
than any other purpose for which it 
may have been intended. When that 
time comes, we must have our lamps 
lighted and our plans matured to 
take over our rightful place in the 
new era. 


No Miracles Expected 


REDICTIONS that dire things 

are in store for the future are 
freely heard. Undoubtedly, our prob- 
lems will be severe, but in some in- 
genious way, these problems will be 
met and solved—not by miracles, but 
by hard work and planning. 

Our fundamentals have _ not 
changed. Restrictions through ra- 
tioning and other means have cur- 
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tailed our way of life. We do not get 
as much gas, meat, butter, coffee, 
sugar, shoes, silk, etc., as we like. 
Business policies have been stifled. 
Living conditions have been cur- 
tailed. Conditions, however, could be 
a great deal worse, and undoubtedly, 
they will be. 

An athlete doesn’t wait for the 
time to meet his next adversary. He 
continually keeps himself in good 
condition—always with that thought 
in mind that he will be ready when 
he will be called on to master every 
ounce of strength and ability he 
possesses. 

Realizing that the past is gone, and 
probably outmoded, .and that a new 
office for business must be erected 
for the future, then how about the 
foundation. 


A New Pattern for Business 
HERE are hundreds of  thou- 


sands of individual enterprises in 
this country that will be our potential 
markets tomorrow. A vast amount of 
civilian credit is not required today 
for we are operating on a govern- 
mental basis. Those businesses which 
have not survived have merely been 
unable to convert from a peacetime to 
a wartime basis. 

Huge financing is required, but 
this financing is not to be confused 
with credit wherein it is used for 
marketing purposes. Lessening of 
the demand and requirements for 
credit have enabled a great reduction 
in receivables, after eliminating gov- 
ernmental indebtedness. However, 
other vital problems have come into 
business and the path is not easy to 
stay in business. 

Shall we forget those customers 
who helped build our business? Shall 
we as Credit Men say to them, “Now, 
I got you where I’ve always wanted 
you. Now jump when I crack the 
whip—go over to a competitor if you 
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can—we have more business than we 
can supply anyway.” Then aren’t we 
forgetting to plan for the peace? 
Rancor incurred through ill treat- 
ment now will rear its ugly head in 
the future and where will some of 
those much desired markets be—over 
with the competitor you sent him to. 
I heard one salesman say when 
asked what he could do now that he 
had nothing to sell, “Well, I help re- 
arrange stock, I help wait on trade, 
| count ration stamps, and in one in- 
stance I changed a diaper on the 
baby.” That salesman is building a 
foundation for the future. 


Now Is the Time for Service 


UR Credit Organization is not a 

Trade Organization, but a Ser- 
vice Organization. If there was ever 
a time when a Credit Man could 
render service, now is that time. 
Your help on tax matters, OPA rul- 
ings, WLB rulings, personal prob- 
lems and others could be building a 
foundation for the future. 

Your customer knows you must 
restrict him on merchandise, that you 
must curtail his credit—he expects all 
of that, but he does not expect, nor 
does he desire a kick in the ribs sim- 
ply beéause you are in the saddle 
now. 

Someone noted the industrious 
newsboy, who turned over his stack 
of newspapers every so often, “bot- 
toms up’”—in this way he sold off his 
old edition papers first. Couldn’t we 
learn something from this bright 
newsboy—turn over our store of 
knowledge and ideas, bottom up, and 
thereby eliminate the stale ones. 

Pick up most any magazine and 
look at the ads. Large advertisers, 
such as Tire Manufacturers, Air 
Lines and Railroads—they have little 
to sell to their readers today, but they 
are building a foundation for the 
future. 


Help Build for Peace 


|" is the Credit Man’s duty to his 

frm to get in and work on that 
foundation now and help build for 
the peace to come, and you do not 
have to take one iota of energy away 
Irom your all-out efforts to win the 
War. 

Already a movement is well under- 
way—known as the Committee for 
Economic Development. This com- 
mittee is not a political setup. It is 
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composed of some of our leading in- 
dustrialists headed by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, President of the Studebaker 
Corporation. Their purpose is to get 
business to cut their patterns now so 
that no time will be lost when the mo- 
ment arrives to put our plans into ac- 
tion. If you have not already done 
so, I am sure you will hear a great 
deal more of this committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Might we now briefly set up these 
objectives in 1-2-3 order. 

1. Review your old patterns to 
seek out their weaknesses. 

2. Maintain your contacts for fu- 
ture markets. 

3. Render what service you may to 
assist these markets to meet their 
problems. 


4. Cut your new patterns to carry 
on your share of the increased pro- 
duction. 


5. Analyze these new patterns so 
that they may be expanded or 
trimmed to fit the many changes 
that we will undoubtedly experience. 


6. Win the War—but keep in 
mind that the last battle—the peace 
to come—requires just as much 
strategy as if it were fought on the 
battlefield. 


I am sure that you as a Credit Man 
will do your share to win the war, 
and will build your foundation strong 
enough to. enable you to face the fu- 
ture with determination to be one of 
the soldiers in the Battle of a Suc- 
cessful Peace. 


Do You Know These Facts 
About Fire? 


D. YOU KNOW THAT... 

A formidable task force could be 
supplied to the Navy, with America’s 
average annual loss from _ fire? 
($300,000,000) . 

This task force could consist of 
two airplane carriers, three heavy 
cruisers, four light cruisers, 10 de- 
stroyers, one submarine, 90 dive 
bombers and 100 fighter planes. 

The annual fire loss would pay for 
equipping a huge Army field force? 

This equipment could consist of 
2,500 medium tanks, 1,200 seventy- 
five mm. guns, 1,500 anti-tank guns, 
10,000 cars (jeeps) and 1,000,000 
Garand rifles. 

Fire losses increase an average of 
44 per cent in the cold months? 

As soon as cold weather makes 
pepole light their furnaces, many 
fires break out from faulty heating 
apparatus. In 1942, fire losses in- 
creased 78 per cent from September 
to December and continued high 
through the cold months. 

Fires can start by themselves, with- 
out the application of flame? 

Spontaneous ignition is a phenom- 
enon that occurs in such common ar- 
ticles as oily dust cloths, mops or 
waste and paint-stained rags or cloth- 
ing. Chemical reaction causes the 
material to heat up until actual fire 
bursts forth. 

Common 


household dusts, both 
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from waste material and food, may 
explode with terrific force? 

Flour is one item and dust from 
vacuum cleaners is another. When 
either is thrown loosely into an in- 
cinerator or furnace, so that a dust 
cloud forms, a violent explosion takes 
place as soon as the dust cloud 
reaches fire. 

The Cocoanut Grove fire killed 
more persons than the losses suffered 
by our troops landing in Africa? 

The night club fire in Boston took 
490 lives, whereas it was officially re- 
ported that 360 of our soldiers and 
sailors were killed in overcoming all 
resistance in Morocco and Algeria, 
territories with 14,300,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Smokers strike 6,000 matches 
every second? 

Careless smokers start numerous 
fires; and, with so many handling 
matches continually, it is evident that 
extra caution should be taken by 
smokers to prevent fires. 

America could have armed in 
peacetimes with the dollar totals de- 
stroyed by fire between 1918 and 
1939? 

The amount destroyed was $8,285,- 
689,525, and this would have pur- 
chased 27,618 medium tanks and 
207,142 seventy-five mm. guns and 
98 heavy cruisers and 6,183 heavy 
bombers. 
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The Psychology of Credit Letters 


Examples of Letters—Sinal Chapter 


Starting in the September, 1942, issue, CREDIT 

AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT has presented a 

lu series of articles by Helen M. Sommers under the 

title of “The Psychology of Credit Letters.” This 

series is completed in this issue with the presentation of 

some letters which employ the various principles dis- 
cussed by the author in previous chapters. 

In presenting these letters, it is fitting that we turn 
back to the start of this series and reprint the state- 
ment made by the author as to how she proposed to 
apply the science of psychology to credit correspon- 
dence. So we quote from Miss Sommers’ opening 
chapter as follows: 

“Tap the letter T on a typewriter. The type bar 
swings upward and imprints a T on the paper. Press 
the button on the door bell, and the bell rings. Release 
the bowstring and the arrow speeds forward. But with 
the exception of a few primary reflexes, human be- 
havior can be reduced to no cause-and-effect formula 
of such extreme simplicity. One who hopes to influence 
human conduct must recognize at once that he is not 
manipulating a marionette, and that the securing of a 
desired response is not a simple matter of pulling a 
wire or pressing a button, so to speak. 

“You may make a request, for instance, but you 
cannot predict what the response will be, unless you 
carefully consider certain important factors that moti- 
vate human behavior. Behind the response, and con- 
trolling the direction which it will take are such fac- 
tors as the personal attitudes of the individual, his 
habits, emotions, and certain fundamental forces which 


psychologists call by various names such as ‘urges’ and 
‘drives.’ These constitute the variable quantity, the 
plus or minus element that spells a yes or no answer to 
the request ; and the wise credit man reckons with these 
forces, and plays upon them in a way that they will 
rally to his aid, directing the response into the desired 
channel, instead of blocking it. 


Fine Tools for the Credit Man 


‘PRIDE, self-interest, fairness, goodwill and fear 

are the motivating forces with which the credit 
man primarily deals. These are his major working ma- 
terials, and to them he applies his technique. The first 
two lie close to the most fundamental elements of the 
human personality. Their motivating power is there- 
fore greatest. Fairness and goodwill, on the other 
hand, are traits that derive from less basic sources, and 
vary widely in strength among different individuals, 
according to their training. Appeals to fairness or to 
goodwill are less forceful when used alone, but are 
effective when used to supplement motives of pride 
or self-interest. Fear powerfully influences human 
conduct. The credit man, however, is chiefly concerned 
with its interfering influence upon activity. As a force 
to stimulate a desired response, it is effective, but he 
should use it sparingly, preferring to secure results by 
means that contribute more constructively to good cus- 
tomer relations.” 


And here are some interesting applications of these 
principles in complete letters —The Editors. 


By HELEN M. SOMMERS 
Credit Manager, Trojan Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis 


Collecting an Account Through a Guarantor 


HE guarantor is quietly reminded of his responsi- 
bility in a friendly way. 
Gentlemen : 

Through your courtesy in guaranteeing the account 
of Mr. , we have been doing business with 
him for some time, and are glad to report that the 
account has been handled very satisfactorily until 
recently. 

Payment of June 10 maturities, however, has not 
been made. 

We feel that it is only fair to you that the matter 
be brought to your attention before the account be- 
comes more seriously past due. If you will please 
present the attached statement to Mr. and 
ask him to pay it without delay, we shall appreciate 
it very much. 








Yours very truly, 
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Letters for Collecting Small Items 


‘THE customer will take offense if too much impor- 
tance is attached to a trifling amount. Collect small 
items with short casual letters. 


$1.56 


Gentlemen: 


It’s only a little balance—but we have to collect 
the small items as well as the large ones. 
May we have your check please? 


Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen: 
$2.13 


It saves time for both of us if we make prompt 
adjustment of small differences. 
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If you have any difficulty in identifying this 
charge or in passing it for payment, will you please 
write us promptly ? 

Yours very truly, 


Allowing a Disputed Item 


WHEN you allow a disputed item, do it graciously, 
yet manage to maintain a position of strength if 
you are in the right. 
Gentlemen : 

and There are always two sides to every question— 

thef and I don’t mean “our side and the wrong side.” 

: tof About that balance of $6.56, we honestly feel that we 

lese fh are right—but we realize that you too feel equally 

will fright. 

Ired We are therefore willing to absorb this difference 
as an investment in your goodwill, which is worth 
many times that much to us. Your account is being 
credited today, and the charge will not appear on 

‘ear | your future statements. 


edit Cordially yours, 
ma- 

irst Rejecting Request for Dating 

the WHEN a request must be rejected, policy takes 
re: away the personal sting and provides a legitimate 
her § reason for the refusal. 

and § Gentlemen: 

als, We like to say “yes” as often as possible when any 


to of our customers make special requests, but unfor- 
aré § tunately the September 25th dating which you asked 


ide for on your order of the 10th is something which 
lan gets into the question of policy. 

1ed What we make available to one customer, in all 
rce fairness must be available to another, and since only 
he regular terms are figured into our costs we must 
by necessarily maintain a policy that precludes the 
us granting of special dating. 


Do you, therefore, want to revise the shipping 
date to September 25, or would you prefer to have 
us ship the order at once, subject, of course, to regu- 
lar terms? We can get the goods out the same day 
we hear from you, if you wish. 

Yours very truly, 


A Goodwill Letter 


HE Holiday Season presents an opportunity to say 
Ir thank you to the faithful. 
all December 20, 19.. 
Gentlemen : 

It’s in the air! The kindliness we feel toward our 
friends the year round seeks outward expression at 
this season. 

ct Goodwill - - - Understanding - - - Confidence 

Those are words the credit man regards almost 
sacred, for they are the very foundation of business. 

They are the essence of our relations with our 
many loyal accounts who, by their habits of prompt- 
ness and dependability, have justified our expecta- 
tions. 

To you, who are numbered among them, we say 


“Thank you,” and wish you a most successful year 
yt 19... 


Yours very truly, 
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Another Goodwill Letter 


N opportunity to acknowledge the customer's im- 
portance is an opportunity to build goodwill. 


Gentlemen: 


As we approach the close of the year, we all begin 
to think about balance sheets and profit statements. 
Our own auditors will be here on January Ist to 
examine and appraise our tangible assets, but we 
know that one of our most valued assets is one that 
does not find its way to the financial statement at 
all, because it cannot be adequately expressed in 
dollars and cents. That asset is the goodwill of our 
customers. 

Our efforts to render value received, and to make 
a really constructive contribution to hosiery mer- 
chandising has rewarded us with a loyal following of 
friendly customers. It is with pleasure that we num- 
ber you among them. 

We appreciate your loyalty and your faithful co- 
operation with this department. May 19.. be a 
very prosperous year for you. 

Yours very truly, 


A Thank You Letter 


HOSE who habitually pay promptly take prompt- 
ness for granted, and dislike to have undue atten- 


tion focused upon what they do as a matter of course. 
Nevertheless a note of recognition is an opportunity to 
promote goodwill if it is written gracefully. 


Gentlemen : 

It’s one of life’s little ironies that prompt pay- 
ments usually go unacknowledged. It’s the slow 
payers who get all the attention of the credit de- 
partment. 

But life would be more pleasant for a note of 
appreciation now and then—so may we say “Thank 
You” for the prompt cooperation you have been 
giving us. 

Sincerely, 


Soliciting an Order 


HIS letter was typed on a statement showing a zero 
balance, and it was personally addressed to the pro- 


prietor. 


We regret to inform you that your account is in 
balance! 

Of course, as a credit department, we wouldn’t be 
‘on our toes” if we did not feel keen satisfaction in 
seeing collections flowing in promptly. 

But we are just as keenly interested in keeping 
you supplied with merchandise. We would like to 
see you make active use of the credit facilities we 
place at your disposal, for yours is the kind of ac- 
count we enjoy having on our books. 

Mr. will be in to see you soon. In the 
meantime, any fill-in orders you care to send by 
mail will receive careful attention. 

We shall welcome the opportunity to mail you a 
statement next month with a balance in our favor. 

Yours very truly, 
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Guarding War Production Against Fire 


Many United in Effort to Onxtwit te 


Fire Prevention Week, to be ob- 
served Oct. 3-9, in this year of 

lM war, is one of the most remark- 

able occasions of its kind in the 
United States. United in the effort to 
protect every national resource from 
fire are more public and private 
agencies than have ever been joined 
together in this movement. 

Fire Prevention Week, however, is 
only the highlight of a fire defense 
program that has been steadily at 
work since Pearl Harbor. Some 
parts of this program are aimed at 
defending war production from fire. 
Other segments of the program are 
concerned with protecting forests, 
civilian structures, waterfront facili- 
ties and farm properties from dam- 
age or destruction. 

The natural question is, has this 
program been successful? From one 
point of view, its effectiveness must 
be conceded. In 1941, the fire losses 
for the nation were $322,357,000. 
The following year, despite the vastly 
increased production schedule, losses 
dropped to $314,849,000. But one 
summer does not make a rose, nor 
can one year’s experience be a basis 
for judging results in fire defense. 
Percy Bugbee, general manager of 
the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, recently pointed out that in the 
last year there has been at least one 
serious fire every day, somewhere in 
the United States, that interfered 
with the war effort. 


Armed Forces Interested 


ERE, in a general way, is how 

the over-all fire defense program 
functions. Engineers and specialists 
from private enterprise have gone 
into the various branches of the gov- 
ernment, and many of the same men 
who administered fire safety in 
peace-time are carrying on in war- 
time but with the authority of the 
War and Navy Departments, and the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 
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By LEONARD F. MAAR 
Safety Research Institute, Inc. 


Plants producing war materials are 
subject to the fire defense program 
of the Internal Security Division of 
the Provost Marshal General’s Office 
in the War Department. This pro- 
gram provides an inspection service 
for war plants, and, in cases where 
fire defense has been neglected, the 
War Department has taken steps to 
vice and fire protection equipment, 
and to enforce measures of fire safety. 
It is said there are about 14,000 
plants included in this program. 

The Coast Guard, charged with 
the protection of important water- 
front facilities, has trained thousands 
of its men in fire fighting with the 
view of supplementing the normal 
fire-fighting facilities of municipali- 
ties. Coast Guard units have been 
provided with fireboats and accessory 
equipment, and have given good ac- 
counts of themselves at many harbor 
fires. This work is being carried on 
under the safety program of the 
Navy, which in wartime commands 
the Coast Guard. 


How Fire Guards Help 


HE promotion of fire defense in 

plants other than those under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department, 
in forests, and for civilian structures, 
is in the hands of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense. The Forest Fire 
Fighters Service was created, in co- 
operation with other government 
agencies, to recruit, train and deploy 
men and equipment to protect forests 
from fire. Protection plans for indus- 
trial plants of many kinds have been 
provided. But perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution of the OCD is 
the recently organized Fire Guard, a 
unit of the Air Raid Warden service 
in the U. S. Citizens’ Defense Corps. 


The Fire Guard has a dual pur- 
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pose. Serving as the first line of de- 
fense against fire, it will combat fires 
at their start, whether caused by in- 
cendiary bombs or other means. And, 
in addition, Fire Guards will help 
their neighbors eliminate from their 
homes the common fire hazards that 
cause the majority of ordinary fires. 


The OCD plans to enlist more than 
a million and a half men and women 
in the Fire Guard. The basic unit of 
organization is the squad of from 
three to five members, one of whom 
is the leader. Squads will be assigned 
to duty in a Warden Sector, there 
being as many squads as the risks re- 
quire. All the squads in a sector will 
comprise a Fire Guard Brigade, the 
commanding officer of which will be 
a Brigade Leader. The Warden ser- 
vice will furnish all recruitment, ad- 
ministrative and communication fa- 
cilities for the Fire Guards and the 
Brigade Leader will function under 
the Sector Warden. Above that rank, 
there will be a Fire Guard Officer at- 
tached to each division of the 
Warden service. In command of the 
Fire Guards of a community will be 
the Chief Fire Guard Officer, who 
will be attached to the office of the 
Chief Warden. 


Special Training Provided 


N certain areas, each Fire Guard 

squad will be equipped with a 
4-gal. pump tank extinguisher, pro- 
vided by the OCD. All Fire Guards 
will receive training, however, in the 
use of all types of fire extinguishers 
that may be found on private prop- 
erty, and of which there are more 
than 10,000,000 in use. Ladders, 
axes, ropes and auxiliary water sup- 
plies will be used by the Fire Guards 
when they go into action, and they 
are required to take a 16-hr. course 
of instruction, plus necessary drills, 
to train them to use this equipment. 

Other equipment provided by the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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What Pattern for Post-War Business ? 
4 SY, Smperative W, dial ad to UDay 


By ROSS R. McCOY, 


General Credit Manager, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh 


All of us are undoubtedly giving 
serious attention to the pattern 
Woof business after the war. Some 
are optimistic, others are pessi- 
mistic. Still we are going to have 
business and the free enterprise sys- 
tem is going to continue even though 
it be subject to regulation, self-im- 
posed or Government. 

In the main any discussion now 
will be only a starting point from 
which we may lay preliminary plans 
or exercise our own judgment as to 
the probable situation facing us in the 
post-war era. In the final analysis it 
will be up to each individual business 
man to decide for his own planning 
purposes how much of the gross na- 
tional expenditure he can reasonably 
expect in his business. These think- 
ing decisions which will now be ten- 
tative will be subject to many changes 
as the war comes to a conclusion. 
Many problems not now evident will 
probably arise in the future and these 
have to be met. 

Political factors should be noted 
carefully for their probable long-term 
effects. We can no longer adopt a 
Pollyanna viewpoint toward legis- 
lative trends. 


To What Will Soldiers Return? 
‘THERE will likely be over 10,- 

000,000 service men returning to 
private life. Most of these men will 
have faced death and experienced 
many hardships to promote the demo- 
cratic ideals. They are going to ex- 
pect more opportunities for a better 
America than when they gave up 
their private jobs. If private enter- 
prise or even the democratic system 
fails to live up to their expectations, 
we are apt to have a political up- 
heaval which will have serious conse- 
quences on our economic life. I, for 
one, however, feel that American 
business which has so_ successfully 
met the production challenge re- 
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quired by the war effort will solve the 
remaining problem of equitable dis- 
tribution of productive wealth and 
that a degree of prosperity we have 
never known will likely be enjoyed 
after the last shot has been fired and 
we can return to civilian production 
and the aims of peace. 

When we consider what readjust- 
ments will be necessary after victory, 
we must determine first whether or 
lot to expect an economic collapse or 
a boom at the end of the war. Like- 
wise, the ever-present problem of 
devastating inflation is present. 

No doubt many of you have read 
the Brookings Institution’s analysis 
of the questions involved in the col- 
lapse or boom but, if you have not, it 
is the conclusion of these experts 
that there will be a post-war boom 
that will last for at least two years 
and which will bring about the great- 
est activity in consumer purchases 
that has existed since the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War. This boom 
will be world wide and will be the 
start of a reconstruction era which 
will last for at least a decade. 


Many Favorable Factors 


E may expect a more gradual 

rate of demobilization than that 
which followed World War I, which 
will be dictated by economic as well 
as military requirements. 

It is to the economic benefit of the 
United States that producing power 
be reestablished abroad as rapidly as 
is possible. In the meantime scores 
of millions of people in devastated 
countries must be fed, clothed and 
housed. 

As everyone is now aware, the in- 
tense demands which this war is 
making upon our productive re- 
sources will inevitably result in great 
shortages of many kinds of consumer 
goods. The backlog of requirements 
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will be very much larger this time 
both because of the more intensive 
character of the struggle and the 
longer span of American participa- 
tion. The replacement needs for con- 
sumer goods—in homes, on_ the 
shelves of retailers and wholesalers, 
and in the inventories of manu factur- 
ers and raw material producers—will 
be very much larger than they were 
in 1918. 

Deferred maintenance and replace- 
ment of industrial equipment, re- 
quirements will undoubtedly be much 
larger than was the case after the last 
war. 


Better Housing Demands 


‘THE millions of returning soldiers 

who have been fighting for an 
ideal will demand better housing. 
This not only means hundreds of 
thousands of new units but the reha- 
bilitation of considerable portions of 
sub-standard city areas. 

There will be a relatively large pur- 
chasing power. This will not be gen- 
eral, however, since the wealthy, mid- 
dle income and salaried classes will 
have greatly reduced net incomes due 
to very high taxes and higher cost of 
living. Wage earners, on the other 
hand, will have relatively high cur- 
rent incomes since it is to be expected 
present wage rates will not be re- 
duced after the war. The liquidation 
of installment obligations during the 
war opens the way for a new period 
of expanded buying on the basis of 
new instalment credits. 

Due to better understanding of the 
sources of price disturbance and 
more effective controls there is every 
reason to believe the degree of infla- 
tion will be very much less than was 
the case in the First World War. 

We will have perhaps 8 or 10 per 
cent of the total population in the 
armed forces at the end of the war, 
but, with an expanded industrial pro- 
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duction during the period. What we 
will do with the millions of women 
who may not voluntarily wish to give 
up their jobs will be a major problem. 

Reconverting industries may be 
slower than some people expect. 
Chairman Sloan of General Motors 
estimates that it will be at least two 
years before the auto industry can 
even consider any innovations in 
motor car design or engineering. It 
will be months before the first new 
car comes off the reconverted produc- 
tion lines. 

There may be possible shortages of 
working capital. Little relief from 
the tax load can be expected in the 
early post-war years. The amount 
of corporate net earnings which will 
be available for reinvestment will ap- 
parently be much less than during 
previous periods of expanding busi- 
ness. 


We must also look out for an un- 
favorable cost-price ratio in manufac- 
turing. If wage rates and prices of 
raw materials should remain at or 
close to wartime levels and if there 
were no rise in wholesale and retail 
prices, the margin of profit would be 
precarious. The relation of costs to 
prices in manufacturing is of crucial 
importance because it is in manufac- 
turing that the largest volume of re- 
employment must occur. 


What of Our Jobbers? 


NY of us who have been looking 

over the 1942 financial results of 
our jobbers and distributors and par- 
ticularly those for the first quarter of 
1943 have noticed that this class is 
having a difficult time avoiding losses 
due to a declining volume of sales 
and inability to reduce expenses pro- 
portionately due to higher delivery 
costs. This is probably more pro- 
nounced in the East than in other 
parts of the country. There are of 
course exceptions. 

This situation presents many prob- 
lems. Jobbers will probably have a 
diminished or exhausted working 
capital when the war is over. The 
question will be raised as to whether 
our products should be distributed by 
larger units instead of the many small 
ones now in the picture. Most job- 
bers will need considerable new 
equipment with little or no money to 
finance such purchases. Marketers 
will probably have to decide how to 
finance their distributors so as to 
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keep them in business: Should. this 
financing be done by open lines of 
credit or by loans? Will the Govern- 
ment help in this financing program 
as part of an over-all policy to assist 
small business men? 


More Post-War Problems 


HE oil industry ordinarily is not 

the major supplier of any indus- 
trial company, although in many in- 
stances, particularly where fuel oil is 
used for power and heat, the lines of 
credit are substantial. There will be 
many problems confronting the pe- 
troleum credit executive in the im- 
mediate post-war period. Otherwise 
excessive credit losses may be suf- 
fered. Here are some of the prob- 
lems in the industrial field: 

Worn out plants with need for 
huge replacements of buildings and 
equipment and with probable reduc- 
tions in their working capital posi- 
tions. 

The effect of cancellation of war 
contracts with serious delays of par- 
tial and final settlements. 

New competition on the part of de- 
vices and materials developed during 
the war. Some of these are: 

Magnesium versus aluminum. 

Plastics versus metals. 

Natural versus synthetic rubber. 

Aviation versus the automobile. 

Airlines versus railroads. 

What will happen to the Defense 
Plant Corporation plants? These will 
be of the most modern construction 
and with the latest equipment. Will 
they be sold to the highest bidder or 
closed down? Just consider the ef- 
fect on present industrial areas if 
these DPC plants constructed in 
other areas are kept in operation. 
There is bound to be considerable 
labor and political pressure to keep 
these newer plants in operation. This 
is the big question mark in the in- 
dustrial business pattern in the 
United States of the post-war era. 


Farm Situation Brightest 


HE farmer presents the brightest 

picture from a credit standpoint. 
He is now paying off his debts at an 
accelerated rate, meaning that he is 
bound to be in a strong cash position 
when the war is over. He should 
also have a favorable market, both 
domestic and foreign, for years to 
come. A few problems however, 
must be considered: 

Will a_ strong back-to-the-farm 
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movement bring about over-produc- 
tion and depressed prices? 

Where will the American farmer 
stand when agriculture production is 
rehabilitated in the foreign countries, 

How strong will be South Amer- 
ican competition for world food mar- 
kets. ? Will international trade agree- 
ments work to the disadvantage of 
the American farmer ? 

As mentioned previously, this is a 
period for planning and study with- 
out any attempt being made to arrive 
at a definite conclusion. I have pur- 
posely raised many questions since ] 
feel that the greatest value to all of 
us can come in a frank discussion of 
them so as to get the value of the ex- 
perience and thoughts of many. 

Another problem which is going to 
come home to all of us immediately 
when the war is over is that of per- 
sonnel. How are we going to reopen 
jobs to our returning service men; 
how to re-educate and reorient them? 
All of us should be giving serious 
thought to this problem as well as to 
a study of methods and procedures 
so as to meet the high efficiency stan- 
dards which will probably be de- 
manded of us. 


—_—_———— 


Guarding Plants 
Against Fire 


(Continued from page 14) 


OCD includes thousands of motor 
pumping units and accessories that 
are being distributed to the fire de- 
partment and their auxiliaries in the 
target areas. 

Supplementing the work of the 
government agencies are the efforts 
of many private organizations such 
as the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, the Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and others. In peace time they 
were the sponsors of Fire Prevention 
Week, and there has been no slacken- 
ing of enthusiasm or effort on their 
part since government agencies have 
joined their forces. 





Fire Prevention 
Is 
Credit Protection 
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Beyond the Balance Sheet 


Whar Brings Vow Saale in Codi Appraisals 


forces affecting business opera- 

tions will continue into the post- 

war era. Among these are con- 
tinued demand for consumer goods, 
scarcity of raw materials and pro- 
duction facilities and governmental 
regulations. The present broadened 
concepts and incidence of taxation as 
affecting not only net income, but 
production and payroll calculations, 
will also continue to have an overall 
bearing upon net assets and the bal- 
ance sheets of every business. These 
trends, in their developments, have 
been well forecast and anticipated 
with a commendable degree of fore- 
sight by most producers and distribu- 
tors of textiles. 

It is axiomatic that the credit de- 
partment not only keeps abreast, but 
in fact is the beacon light of evolving 
business trends. The extent to which 
the foregoing factors will be realisti- 
cally translated into the balance sheet 
is a proper subject for consideration 
by the Credit Department. 


= All signs indicate that present 
u 


Will Present Trends Hold? 


T seems timely, therefore, to re- 

view the trends of the past two 
years and to determine to what extent 
these and kindred important factors 
have actually been translated into the 
balance sheet. 

Credit, as we know, is the basis of 
civilization. In this era of abundance 
of ready cash, this fundamental con- 
cept of credit, as the very foundation 
of business, is too often overlooked. 
This danger is a threatening one, un- 
less in both the application for and 
the extension of credit, purchaser 
and seller alike seek to establish a 
mutual relationship with each other 
extending beyond the immediate sale 
and beyond the immediate season. 

With production and inventories 
limited and prices ceiled, suppliers 
wisely endeavor to channel sales to 
those desirable customers most likely 
to continue to- merit credit in the 
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By EMANUEL A. OBSTFELD 
of the New York Bar 


post-war days. The planning of long- 
range credit, with emphasis upon 
present selection of post-war ac- 
counts, obviously requires considera- 
tion differing somewhat from the 
mere examination of the current bal- 
ance sheet. 

Industry in general, and the busi- 
ness of the supplier in particular, is 
healthy only to the extent that sound 
credit is thoroughly permeated 
through production as well as financ- 
ing. The financial statement issued 
by customers for the purpose of ob- 
taining credit is today substantially 
similar to 1939 in that it merely indi- 
cates financial capacity and even that 
not conclusively. 


New Factors To Consider 


N the light of the many and impor- 

tant developments in the economy 
of this era, it is suggested that there 
are other factors that might very well 
be the subject of investigation and in- 
formation by the Credit Department 
with reference to every account. 
These are not ordinarily set forth in 
the balance sheet, but are now vital 
phases of credit data. 

Many intangible factors such as 
character, adaptability, experience, 
reputation of the personnel, produc- 
tion facilities and skill of the owners 
are ofttimes more important in deter- 
mining credit than the balance sheet 
itself. All these factors or their ab- 
sence- should be considered in deter- 
mining the knowledge and conver- 
sion ability of a manufacturer to this 
period of operation under existing 
economic and governmental regula- 
tions. To sell or not to sell is no 
longer the key question, but rather 
where to sell and why. 

The credit fraternity must con- 
sider to what extent the balance sheet 
may reflect or be used to indicate 
these “intangibles,” which presently 
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do not appear on the balance sheet. 

The writer intends to indicate only 
a few of these “intangibles” upon 
which some statistical data is now 
available, others will undoubtedly oc- 
cur to the Credit Department as the 
occasion arises. 


What of Labor Relations? 


N June, 1938, the Fair Labor 

Standard Act became law and 
prodded into importance certain as- 
pects of accounting and accounting 
practices which had long been desul- 
tory. Payroll records, as well as 
sound labor relations, assumed 
greater significance to purchasers and 
therefore to their suppliers. The pur- 
chaser, as an employer, had become 
exceedingly vulnerable. Every em- 
ployee was cloaked with the right to 
institute civil suit for himself, or on 
behalf of all employees, similarly sit- 
uated for unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion. If successful, judgment for 
twice the damage proved and allow- 
ance of reasonable attorney’s fee and 
costs may be awarded against the 
employer. 

For the fiscal year 1942 in the 
State of New York, 7220 violations 
covering 369,050 employees are re- 
ported in the records of the Wage 
and Hour Division. Of this number 
restitution was required to be made 
by 5001 establishments covering 
210,426 employees. The establish- 
ments concerned ultimately agreed to 
pay out the sum of $2,783,356 in res- 
titution. 

Violations reported throughout the 
U. S. for the same fiscal year is 55,- 
419 and covers 3,380,214 employees. 
Of this number restitution was re- 
quired to be made in 28,850 cases 
covering 1,674,263 employees. 


Through suit or settlement the em- 
ployers concerned agreed to pay in 
restitution the sum of $20,460,320. 

A further breakdown shows, for 
example, that in the knit goods in- 
' dustry a total.of 333 concerns during 
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the fiscal year 1942 were reported in 
violation and affected 32,227 employ- 
ees. Of the establishments concerned, 
219 covering 21,662 workers were re- 
quired to make restitution and agreed 
to pay the sum of $132,959. 


In textiles generally, not including 
millinery, embroidery and apparel, 
2147 cases of violations were re- 
ported covering 504,237 employees. 
Restitution in these cases aggregat- 
ing $691,794 was required to be made 
by 1054 establishments and covering 
223,129 employees. 


Price Regulations Important 


LL this would clearly indicate 

that where credit is extended to 
the owner of a large organization, 
‘plant or unit the credit department 
should find the means to be reason- 
ably well informed as to the custom- 
er’s compliance with wage and hour 
requirements. This information can, 
to some extent, be furnished through 
the financial statement itself, but ob- 
viously such information beyond the 
confines of the statement should and 
can be obtained by and through other 
means and sources. 


In some respects the effect of price 
and industry regulations issued by 
the OPA reminds one of the old 
chestnut about the weather. Much is 
said, but littlhe done about it. The 
businessman has realized that as a 
consumer the OPA has affected his 
daily budget, and in determining the 
prices at which he delivers his goods, 
he is likewise OPA conscious. 


Does the credit department realize 
that compliance with the Price Regu- 
lations affecting his customers’ pro- 
duction is as important to the 
supplier of credit as it is to the cus- 
tomers themselves. 

In the New York district during 
the 1942 fiscal year $726,000 in pen- 
alties for OPA violations was col- 
lected. The records of complaints 
and investigations are held strictly 
confidential by the OPA. 


Thus the credit department, which 
merely waits for a news release of 
the commencement of suit against its 
customers for alleged violation of 
OPA regulation, obtains this impor- 
tant information too late to be of any 
value whatsoever. It is distinctly 
worth the while to the supplier of 
credit to ascertain to his own satis- 
faction, when credit is extended, that 
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the customer is not vulnerable in this 
direction. 


Will Customer Be Renegotiated 
AXOTHER peril which today 


confronts the extender of credit 
is an extremely important provision 
of the National Defense Appropria- 
tion Act providing for renegotiation 
of contracts entered into by firms en- 
gaged either partly or entirely in 
some phase of war work where the 
aggregate yearly sales exceed $100,- 
000. The statute is predicated on the 
theory that no one shall be allowed to 
make an excessive or unconscionable 
profit out of war work. 

The statute as amended provides 
for renegotiation on the production 
and sale of articles required by an- 
other for the performance of a war 
contract and includes subcontractors 
and suppliers whose sales for use 
on government work aggregates 
$100,000. 

Customers are being called upon to 
manufacture and supply material for 
articles which had never been made 
on mass production basis and in 
which they have had very little or no 
previous experience. Consequently, 
in many cases neither profits nor 
costs can be computed accurately in 
advance. Thus, since speeded produc- 
tion has been the primary concern in 
the war effort and mass production 
is the key to speed, cost is inevitably 
reduced. So, when subjected to the 
tests of actual production, it has been 
found that estimates have been sub- 
stantially higher than actual cost and 
have returned profits to a great many 
companies which they did not antici- 
pate and may not retain. 

Therefore, the credit man in ex- 
amining the balance sheet can not 
know, merely superficially or even 
suspect the figures furnished for 
credit purposes may be radically re- 
duced downward upon renegotiation 
either unilateral or voluntarily with 
the government. The credit mah, 
therefore, properly looks further than 
the present financial statement. 


Tax Item Affect Credit 


ANOTHER matter of importance 

to be carefully scanned by the 
credit man is the position of the cus- 
tomers with regard to taxes. In view 
of the fact that today taxes imposed 
are as high as 90 per cent of the cor- 











porate income among a multitude of 
other taxes, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that definite and thorough in- 
formation of this character be ascer- 
tained by the credit man. Because 
the taxes are so high, and the gov- 
ernment is current with its tax 
routine, a greater number of investi- 
gations than heretofore are con- 
ducted and many items which might 
be overlooked at small rates are not 
passed up by the government. Fur- 
thermore, with the greater complex- 
ity of tax laws a determination of tax 
by the customer is at best prima facie 
and not at all conclusive as to his tax 
liability. The credit man_ should, 
therefore, know when the returns of 
the customer were last audited and if 
any assessment was made. If no 
assessment resulted after investiga- 
tion, that also is important for credit 
purposes. 





Affiliated Enterprises 


HE nature of and extent to which 

the credit department should have 
information regarding the affiliated 
enterprises and business ventures of 
accounts checked for credit, may very 
well be the subject of logical differ- 
ence of opinion and policy. It is, how- 
ever, common knowledge, that the 
manufacturer of textiles, who during 
the past two years has not devoted 
time as well as capital to one or more 
business ventures other than the par- 
ent business, is the exception rather 
than the rule. The question is there- 
fore submitted for consideration as to 
whether or not the credit department 
should require its customers on their 
financial statements to set forth at 
least the name and financial relation- 
ship of each company affiliated with 
the account checked. 

The suggestion that these random 
thoughts recently expressed in an ex- 
ecutive conference be put in writing. 
was first received by the writer with 
some trepidation. This emotion will 
be recognized by other professional 
men who over many years of contact 
with credit executives have come to 
have a high regard for the forthright 
and constructive views so prevalent 
in credit circles. This same _fore- 
sight will undoubtedly serve to pene- 
trate the current intangibles so over- 
whelmingly important in planning 
and: building the industry of the 
future. 
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| his wartime message 
prom your Lusurance Leent 
can help jou 


As your agent or broker, I wish I could 
get around to see you the way I used 
to—to help determine your risks and 
tell you about new and better coverages. 
But—what with gas rationing and short- 
age of help—it just isn’t in the cards. 


Of course | still get around as much 
as I can. And recently 
I’ve found so many 
people with problems 
needing attention, that 
I think a message of 
warning to you is in 





order. 


Protection costs LESS today! 


You are the one most vitally interested 
in being properly insured. The prem- 
ium you pay the company and the 
commission I get are trifles compared 
with the /arge losses to which you may 
be exposed at this very minute! 


Perhaps you don’t know there is a 
broad new policy that covers damage 
suit hazards in and around the home 
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— covers your dog, personal acts and 
other things for which you may be 
legally liable, all for only $10. 





Have you heard of the new theft pol- 
icy that covers property belonging to 
you, your family, your guests, your 
servants? It’s much broader, much 
lower in cost than former policies. 


Many people don’t realize that be- 
cause of rationing, auto- 
mobile insurance rates 
have been slashed so 
much that “‘can’t afford 
it’’ just isn’t an argu- 





ment in these times. 


And with property values changing 
rapidly, fire insurance policies should 
be thoroughly reviewed in many cases. 


We are at war. We are on the offensive. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds. 


Let’s talk things over 


These are just a few of the things you 
and I should discuss. When I say“‘I,”’ 
I’m speaking for any agent or broker 
in whom you have confidence. 


Let’s look at it on the basis that I 
want to help you get the protection you 
need — not that I just want to sell you 
something. Since I can’t be every- 
where at once, won’t you look me 
up? Phone me or drop in to see me 
so I can help you protect yourself in 
these difficult times. 


To wives of 
servicemen 


If you are now charged with full respon- 


sibility of the household—and don’t know 
where to turn for advice on insurance 
problems — you may be sure that any 
agent or broker in your community will 
gladly help you. 
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NACM Locals Respond to Appeal 
Assistance by SWPC 


for 


The announcement made by 
Henry H. Heimann, executive 
 manager-on-leave, late in July, 
regarding a plan of cooperation 
between the Associations affiliated in 
N.A.C.M. and the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation has received quite 
ready responses. Several Associa- 
tions are already in touch with the 
Regional Directors of the SWPC and 
are now at work on definite plans 
which will lead to helping the smaller 
plants in their localities obtain sub- 
contracts for armament parts and 
material. 

Early in September several of the 
secretary-managers and their presi- 
dents or other representatives of their 
Associations from the Eastern area 
met with General Robert W. Johnson, 
Chairman of the War Plants Cor- 
poration, in New York City. At this 
conference General Johnson pointed 
out just how the Credit Associations 
throughout the country could help his 
staff in ascertaining the names of ef- 
ficient smaller plants in their localities 
which had the capacity and capital to 
undertake war production. 


Baltimore Sets an Example 


SINCE Mr. Heimann’s announce- 

ment to the affiliated Associations 
several of the Associations have al- 
ready started active work. Baltimore, 
for instance, appointed P. Edward 
Hunter, an executive of the Ameri- 
can Credit Indemnity Company, as a 
one man committee to undertake this 
cooperative work with the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. Mr. 
Hunter immediately made _ contact 
with Wm. J. Casey, the Regional 
Governor of the Corporation in Balti- 
more. According to a report by Mr. 
Hunter this first conference devel- 
oped the fact that a major problem 
was to get the smaller manufacturers 
to contact the local offices of the 
SWPC. Following through on this 
suggestion, the Baltimore Association 
sent a circular to its members telling 
of this cooperative movement and 
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urging any company which desired to 
obtain war production contracts or 
subcontracts to get in touch with the 
Association Secretary-Manager 
George J. Lochner. 

Here is how the plan of coopera- 
tion is working out so far in Balti- 
more: The SWPC had an order to 
place for poles for pup tents. A Balti- 
more woodworking plant sought a 
chance to take on a part of this order. 
The Baltimore Association through 
its special committee chairman, Mr. 
Hunter, was able to promptly inform 
the Regional Governor that this Balti- 
more woodworking plant was well 
established, had the proper machinery 
for turning out this class of work, 
had a good reputation for reliability 
and had the capital to proceed with a 
government order. The contract was 
placed promptly. 


Like a Credit Report 


A® will be noted from the above, 

the information requested by the 
SWPC was in reality the sort of in- 
formation a buyer would seek to ob- 
tain through a credit report. It is in- 
teresting also to note that several 
other orders for Baltimore plants are 
now pending. 


Those who are interested in the 
advancement of their own cities dur- 
ing the post-war period will find that 
Baltimore is setting an excellent ex- 
ample in this kind of planning 
through its Citizens’ Committee on 
Post-War Activity. So far this com- 
mittee has prepared two special re- 
ports, one entitled “A Baltimore 
Plan” and another entitled “Deferred 
Maintenance as Part of the ‘Balti- 
more Plan’.” Mr. Bancroft Hill is 
chairman of the Baltimore Citizens 
Committee which has this excellent 
work in hand. 


Special Advisory Service 


AN announcement, made by Gen- 
eral Robert W. Johnson, chair- 
man of the Smaller War Plans Cor- 
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poration, on Sept. 1, tells of a tech- 
nical advisory service which is being 
set up by the SWPC throughout the 
country. This service will be at the 
disposal of the smaller manufacturer 
who requires technical research in the 
solution of production problems, in- 
formation drawn from governmental 
agencies, trade associations, technical 
and scientific organizations, technical 
laboratories of educational institu- 
magazine editors and the research 
tions and private industry. 

This is the first time that small 
plants have been given the opportu- 
nity to obtain technical information 
through one central government 
agency and is expected to be of tre- 
mendous assistance to small manu- 
facturers in rounding out their pro- 
duction capabilities. The Technical 
Advisory Service springs from an 
idea which has been applied success- 
fully in private business since 1937 
by Bert H. White, vice-president of 
the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y., now on leave to serve as a 
major in the Army Air Forces, from 
which he was borrowed by SWPC 
to set up this service. 


Study How Best to Help 


DURING the last six weeks one 
representative from each of the 
fourteen SWPC regional offices and 
two representatives from the Wash- 
ington office have attended an in- 
doct....ation course given by Major 
White at the University of Buffalo. 
Following daily classroom lectures on 
the subject, these men worked ten 
hours a day on sample problems in 
order to give them a cross-section of 
every conceivable type of inquiry 
which may be advanced by the small 
plants as well as to familiarize them 
with'the sources of information. 
The list of typical inquiries is ob- 
viously manifold but random ex- 
amples include technical information 
on how to overcome porosity in cast- 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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THEY ALSO SERVE 


who provide Insurance Protection 
to our Home Front. 


How splendidly our Naval and Air Forces, with those of 
our Allies, are furnishing the essential covering protection 
for convoys, invasion landings, and for our gallant Allied 
Armies on the field of battle. Ably too, are the forces of 
the Insurance Industry, the Local Insurance Agents and 
the Insurance Company Staffs providing essential protec- 
tion for the supply base which supports our whole war 
effort — the Homes and Factories of America. Andas the 
superb teamwork of all our armed forces is hastening the 
day of ultimate Victory, so too, is the day-by-day team- 
work of the insurance forces contributing to that Victory. 
Together, the Agents and the Insurance Companies are 
protecting the Home Front by providing insurance 
against Fires, Property Damage, Machinery Breakdowns, 
Production Stoppage and Personal Injury Accidents — 
and by serving as the sales and fiduciary agents for U. S. 
War Damage Insurance. 


Yes, success on the Battle Front depends greatly on 
the protection of the Home Front. That’s why every indi- 
vidual, home and business should now, more than ever, be 
sure that they have adequate insurance protection against 
the increased hazards of these wartime days. 


Consult the Agent of any of the seven Fire and two 
Casualty companies of the strong Commercial Union 
Group. There is one near you and he has unsurpassed 
policies for practically every insurance need. We pledge 
our fullest cooperation and teamwork in the important 
service he is rendering to the cause of Victory. 


HOME OFFICES NEW YORK 


NO. ONE | UL TN Ox G R @) U P CHICAGO 


PARK AVENUE ATLANTA 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. = : GLUES; THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. SAN 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY. {TD 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED FRANCISCO 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Dishonesty Insurance 








ae Increasingly Important Codd ish iusdion 


By R. W. KAMMANN 


Supervising Underwriter, The Travelers Indemnity Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


The heavy hand of war is leav- 
ing its imprint on American 

Mi business. In general, the changes 

brought about by present-day 
conditions are readily apparent and 
‘consequently all possible steps can be 
quickly taken to cope with them. Cer- 
tain other effects, however, are not 
so easily discernible and, therefore, 
more difficult to anticipate and con- 
trol but they may nevertheless be of 
tremendous import. 

One of these is the effect that ex- 
isting circumstances will have on 
employee character and _ stability. 
More than ever before careful con- 
sideration should be given to protec- 
tion of business assets against the 
severe hazard of employee defalca- 
tion. This hazard is a real and seri- 
ous one even in normal times. But 
these are not normal times. War 
conditions have influenced nearly 
every phase of our existence. 


Conditions Are Not Normal 


* MPLOYERS can not be as selec- 
tive as they would like in choos- 
ing employees with the result that 
valuable business assets must be en- 
trusted to comparative strangers. 
There has been an inevitable shifting 
of employees from place to place and 
any careful check into their back- 
ground, past career and ability is 
next to impossible. Families are being 
torn apart because of the needs of the 
armed forces and industry with con- 
sequent social dislocations, emotional 
unrest and a general psychology of 
irresponsibility verging on reckless- 
ness. 

In certain industries, the tempo of 
business has been drastically accel- 
erated, making careful check and 
control of operations difficult. In 
others, activities have been brought 
to a virtual standstill resulting in 
salary reductions and lay-offs. 
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The income of the white collar 
class has remained more or less sta- 
tionary and rising prices, along with 
high taxes, have made it difficult for 
employees in this group to maintain 
their usual standard of living. 

All of these factors will certainly 
contribute to more frequent and se- 
vere embezzlements. This trend is al- 
ready evident to fidelity bond under- 
writers. 


A Factor in Credit 

"THE vast majority of commercial 

enterprises are constantly seeking 
or granting credit. With knowledge 
of this fact and with equal knowledge 
of the fact that too many do not as 
yet carry dishonesty insurance, it 
seems reasonably clear that the true 
value of such insurance, as a credit 
safeguard, has not been brought to 
the attention of those responsible for 
authorizing credit. 

Business management, to operate 
efficiently, must delegate to employ- 
ees the responsibility and trust of 
handling its life blood—its assets con- 
sisting of money, merchandise and 
property. Most employees will faith- 


‘fully bear this trust regardless of 


their personal needs, desires or cir- 
cumstances and regardless of what 
temptation may confront them. All 
but an infinitely small percentage 
of such employees have a sincere de- 
sire to faithfully perform their duties 
at the time they accept this trust. 
Human nature, however, is entirely 
unpredictable. Character is not con- 
stant. The employer can not know 
intimately the personal needs and de- 
sires of every employee. In times of 


financial or emotional stress, the 
thoroughly trusted employee may 


yield to temptation and abuse his po- 
sition of trust by misappropriating 
his employer’s property. The com- 
mission of this first act, even though 
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there may be an intention to repay, 
breaks down the employee’s moral 
fiber and continued embezzlement is 
likely to ensue. Such an occurrence is 
not unusual. Neither is it unusual 
that, when the default is finally dis- 
covered, the amount involved is stag- 
gering in size. The occurrence of 
only one such loss in a_ particular 
concern may mean the difference be- 
tween continued solvency and _ bank- 
ruptcy. 


Defalcations Heavy 
UGE losses through employee 
defalcations are sustained by 
business day after day. Business 
management, however, is apparently 
unaware of the frequency or severity 
of such losses because they are so 
little publicized. Unless there is some 
really spectacular sequel to the em- 
bezzlement, such as a suicide by the 
defaulter, these losses seldom make 
the headlines. For various reasons, 
they are hushed and kept from pub- 
lic notice or scrutiny. 

Even when this hazard is carefully 
brought to the attention of individual 
business concerns, they seem to feel 
that their organization would be un- 
likely to sustain losses of this nature. 
They will point out that their employ- 
ees are old and trusted servants, that 
their accounting system is fool proof, 
that there isn’t enough cash on hand 
at any one time to worry about, that 
they have never suffered a_ similar 
loss in their many years of existence 
and consequently don’t expect to. 
These factors do not prevent disas- 
trous dishonesty losses. Consider 
each of them briefly in turn. 

It is the old and trusted employee 
who, because of the trust placed 
upon him, is in the best position to 
cause a serious loss. There is in al- 
most every human being a desire of 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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IS NOT ENOUGH... 


Investigation though complete and apparently 
satisfactory, affords no conclusive and final mea- 


sure of protection. 


Corporate Sureties annually incur millions of dol- 
lars in losses caused by embezzlement by trusted 
employees—notwithstanding exhaustive investiga- 


tion by underwriters. 


Modern business management demands proper 
protection. National Surety Honesty Insurance 
and Service are preferred by many. They are 
available everywhere through reliable and experi- 


enced Agents and Brokers. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
4 Albany Street, New York 
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need for more of this world’s wealth. 
The degree to which this need or de- 
sire is subordinated to ideals of right 
and justice varies with the individual 
and will be influenced by temptations 
to which he is exposed. 


All Systems Vulnerable 


HE accounting system which is 

invulnerable to employee dishon- 
esty has not yet been devised. Ac- 
countants themselves will bear testi- 
mony to that fact. Businesses which 
have purchased the finest accounting 
. services possible have been victims of 
clever embezzlers, alone or in collu- 
sion with others. 

Experience has shown that the size 
of an employee default has no rela- 
tion to the amount of money or mer- 
chandise on hand at any one time. 
Astounding losses have been caused 
by employees who did not handle or 
have access to money or securities at 
all. No prudent management would 
refuse to carry fire insurance because 
their plant had not had a fire in the 
many years of existence. Why then 
should such management consider it- 
self immune to fidelity losses because 
none had previously occurred? 

What are the implications of all of 
the foregoing to the credit man? 
Simply this—regardless of how well 
a credit applicant is considered, 
judged by the usual standards, unless 
the fidelity hazard is insured, all other 
inquiry, investigation and care may 
be to no avail. A concern in the 
soundest financial condition may 
overnight find itself financially crip- 
pled because of a large employee de- 
fault. This has happened in more 
than just a few instances and seven 
figure fidelity losses, amazing as it 
may seem, have been cold, cruel 
actualities. 


Comes Without Warning 


HESE catastrophies have been 

possible because this business 
enemy of which we speak is one dif- 
ficult to control and impossible to 
exterminate. It attacks without tu- 
mult or warning, works quietly and 
efficiently and usually causes irrepa- 
rable damage before it is even dis- 
covered. This hazard is one that the 
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business man can not afford to carry 
himself. It fortunately is insurable 
and should be insured. 

Doesn’t it seem logical then that 
the inquiry “Is there adequate dis- 
honesty insurance ?”’ should be a man- 
datory one in any credit analysis? To 
be adequate, this insurance should be 
carried by a reliable and financially 
strong insurance company. Secondly, 
it should be blanket in form. That is, 
it should cover every employee of the 
insured automatically and without 
exception because no one can deter- 
mine just which employee or group 
may cause a loss. The amount of this 
blanket insurance should be suffi- 
ciently high to cover the normal ex- 
posure. This latter will depend upon 
such factors as the number of em- 
ployees, the type of business operated 
and the amount of business done. 

Business, as known today, could 
not continue without the smooth 
functioning of credit transactions. 
The credit man therefore assumes a 
vital role in industry. If he is to 
carry out his responsibility to his em- 
ployer through safeguarding credit 
and maintaining customer good will; 
if he is to fulfil his obligations to 
customers and business in general 
through careful credit analysis and 
wise counsel, prudence dictates that 
he’ keep constantly in mind the neces- 
sity of dishonesty insurance. 


NACM Locals to 
Assist SWPC 
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ing; how to prevent sewing machine 
needles from overheating; how to 
find a market for scrap rayon; where 
to find a special adhesive to cement 
heavy fabric to metal; and a variety 
of questions regarding developments 
in wood, metallurgy, plastics and 
electronics. 


Aid for Small Business 


N connection with the general ef- 

forts of small business (not a part 
of the SWPC, however) the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced on Sept. 
13 the completion of two years of 
service of what is known as the sec- 
tion devoted to advice and counsel 
for small business concerns which 
have become entangled in legal and 
administrative complexities of the 
war-time economy. 
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Mr. Berge, who recently succeede¢ 
Tom C. Clark as head of the Ant. 
trust Division, emphasized that the 
Section in no way competes with the 
government agencies attempting to 
secure work for the small business 
concern, but exists only to adjust the 
complaints of businesses which, 
through no fault of their own, have 
run afoul of wartime regulations and 
procurement practices. 

“It was quite natural,” Mr. Berge 
said, “that a Small Business Section 
should have been created in the Anti- 
trust Division, inasmuch as the anti- 
trust laws are designed to preserve a 
free competitive market, and in the 
long run competition cannot continue 
to exist without small business. Long 
before we entered the war, when the 
defense program first started, it was 
recognized that small business would 
in all likelihood be a principal sufferer 
from the inescapable government 
regulations and control. It seemed 
that it was a necessary part of an 
antitrust program to take affirmative 
steps to protect these small business 
concerns as present and future com- 
petitive units, and that it was a neces- 
sary part of the Antitrust Division's 
functions to assume this responsibil- 
ity.” 





Voice of Experience 


A negro woman in Georgia had 
been a bride of only two weeks when 
a switch engine ran over her husband 
as he loafed about the railroad yards. 
The claim agent rounded her up and 
spread before her dazzled vision $500 
in crisp new bills. 

The sorrowful one took one look, 
grabbed the pen, and signed on the 
dotted line of the releases. This done, 
she plucked a fragrant twenty off the 
top, and after inhaling its aroma 
fanned herself daintily with it. 

“Clarissa,” said the woman who 
had accompanied her, “whut you 
reckon you is going to do now since 
you come into all dis money?” 

“Well,” repiied the bereaved one. 
“havin’ dis here streak of luck comin’ 
on me so sudden I ain’t hardly made 
up my mind yit jes’ whut T will do. 
Course when time has healed mah 
wounds I mought look round and tek 
notice. I mought marry agin; then 
again I mought not. But if I ever 
does marry again, mah secon’ husband 
is Suttinly goin’ to be a railroad 
man !” 
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thority to renegotiate such of 
these as make “unconscionable” 
profits. 

4. Inclusion of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, the Agri- 
culture Department, lend-lease 
contracts, all contracts of the 
Treasury, and the granting of 
authority to the Treasury to re- 
negotiate contracts of all other 
Government agencies when the 
heads of those agencies certify 
the likelihood of excessive 
profits. 

5. Incorporation of “general 
standards” of renegotiation, in- 
cluding the elements of efficiency 
and productivity of the contrac- 
tor, the extent to which the con- 
_ tratcor has furnished his finan- 
cial requirements from private 
sources or received financial as- 
sistance from the Government, 
and other factors now taken into 
account. 

6. Judicial review of unilat- 
eral price determinations. 

7. Prevention of the “racket” 
of “so-called renegotiation ex- 
perts.” 

8. Require the Government to 
disclose its basis of determining 
that profits are excessive. 

9. Require publication of deci- 
sions of price adjustment boards, 
together with their bases, except 
in cases involving secret war in- 
formation. 


Suggestions to W. and M. 
Committee 


O the Ways and Means Commit- 


tee, the report recommended : 

1. Application of the excess 
profits tax to individuals and 
partnerships. 

2. Special provision in the 
base period sections of the tax 
law for companies whose growth 
took place in the war period. 

3. Making the excess profits 
tax post-war credit available to 
industry immediately upon can- 
cellation of war contracts. 

The report opposed: 

1. Repeal of the renegotiation 
law. 

2. Blanket exemption for 
standard commercial articles. 

3. Creation of an_ over-all 
joint policy review board, on the 
ground that policies are now co- 
ordinated adequately. 
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4. Centralization of renegoti- 
ation in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

5. Renegotiation “after 
taxes.” 

6. Allowance as a charge 
against the Government of state 
taxes on profits later returned to 
the Government. 

7. Allowance of post-war re- 
conversion reserves in renegoti- 
ation. 


Would Provide Severance Pay 

*SEV ERANCE pay,” the report 

said, “should be a charge upon 
the Government, rather than upon 
the contractor and should be tied into 
the provisions of such unemploy- 
ment-insurance legislation as may be 
applicable to the situation of the par- 
ticular contractor.” 

Reimbursement for inventories, it 
was said, “is consistent with the no- 
tion that the Government should pay 
for the reasonable costs of the war 
and that contractors should not be 
penalized for taking any steps neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the 
war production expected of them.” 
While every effort should be made to 
dispose of these inventories, Govern- 
ment payments should not be upheld 
on that account, the report asserted. 

“We think that where a plant has 
been converted from peacetime to 
war production, and the contractor 
actually reconverts it to peacetime 
production, the Government has an 
obligation to pay the cost of that res- 
toration, as a proper part of the bur- 
den of waging the war.” 

“Such payments, before they can 
be allowed, will have to be susceptible 
of reasonable estimate. They will also 
have to be surrounded with sufficient 
safeguards, to prevent abuses and 
windfalls. We do not think that they 
should be in the form of bonuses, 
payable to every contractor, regard- 
less of whether he actually engages 
in reconversion. Rather, they should 
be kept in escrow in the Treasury 
pending actual reconversion, and 
subject to draft by the contractor at 
the time of reconversion. 


Oppose General Payment Plan 
S6XTOR do we think that such as- 
sistance should be given in the 
form of a general payment available 
to all, regardless of whether their 
own resources are sufficient to carry 
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them through the crisis. On the con- 
trary, such assistance should be made 
available only to such companies as 
do not have, without it, sufficient 
funds available to effect their own re- 
conversion or rehabilitation. 

“Such a fund as we have in mind 
would be kept in escrow for the pur- 
pose of not furnishing industry with 
a blank check, which it might draw 
upon at will. The extent of the assis- 
tance for which industry can call 
upon the Treasury must be fixed by 
very definite limitations. We think, in 
any event, that payments out of such 
escrow funds to any contractor 
should bear a definite relationship to 
both the net worth and sales of the 
company at the time of its entry into 
war production, and its war sales. 

“Restrictions should also be placed 
upon such payments, so that they 
will be available to companies whose 
weakened condition is due to the im- 
provident manner in which they 
have handled the adequate profits al- 
lowed them on their Government 
business. Thus, if the failure to in- 
crease net worth and to establish a 
quick capital condition is due to an 
increase in the payment of dividends 
beyond those paid in peacetime years, 
or because of the payment of ex- 
travagant and unjustified salaries, the 
company should be disqualified from 
the advantages of such allowances. 

“Nor do we feel that a contractor 
who has emerged from the war pe- 
riod with a substantially increased 
net worth over his pre-war conditions, 
not arising from new capital invest- 
ment or from a reduction in dividend 
payments normally made, should re- 
ceive the benefit of any additional al- 
lowance. Of course, the entire pur- 
pose of such allowance would be 
frustrated if they were subject to tax. 
If our proposal is adopted, it should 
carry with it a provision making it 
tax free. 


War Credit Manual 
will 
Present Latest 


Regulations 
on 
Termination 
Renegotiation 
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WPB Director 
lssues Order on 
Contract Policy 


As an aid in reaching maximum 
goals of war production, Chairman 
Donald’*M. Nelson on September 21st 
reissued Directive 2 Amended, the 
basic document which controls the 
procurement policies of all war 
agencies. The revised Directive 
recognizes the sweeping changes in 
our economic problem that have oc- 
curred in the past year. 
the increasing seriousness of the 
manpower problem; the comparative 
completion of our war construction 
and facilities program ; the increasing 
strain on transportation; and the 
necessity of expanding certain war 
programs while, at the same time, 
curtailing others. 

The revised Directive resulted 
from a joint study of current pro- 
curement made by representatives of 
the Army, the Navy, the Maritime 
Commission, and Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, Treasury Procurement, 
OPA, and WPB. It provides that, 
after timely delivery, the eftective 
use of our total national manpower 
resources becomes the controlling 
factor in placing and in revising war 
procurements. As insufficient man- 
power is hurting production, procure- 
ment agencies are directed not to 
place contracts in areas of acute labor 
shortage, notwithstanding the exis- 
tence of facilities capable of doing 
the job, whenever it is practical to 
place the contract elsewhere. The 
same reasoning is applied in) reverse 
to cutbacks in the war program. 

After specifically directing con- 
tracting officers to give major weight 
to the manpower factor, the Direc- 
tive instructs procurement agencies 
to consider and weigh the relative 
importance of other factors which 
may help or hinder the war program: 
the placement of war contracts so as 
to incur the lowest possible cost to 
the government consistent with the 
economic use of manhours and raw 
materials ; the placement of war con- 
tracts in such a way as to accomplish 
worthwhile savings in the use of 
transportation facilities; and_ the 
placement of war contracts so as to 
make the most effective utilization of 
the small plants of the nation. 
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These are: 


Information 
Service 


There is an up-to-date reference library 
in each Burroughs office. It contains 
the latest detailed information on the 
application of machines to today’s new 
accounting problems. This informa- 
tion, as well as the services of Bur- 
roughs’ technical staff, is available to 
every Burroughs user. 


Maintenance 
Service 


Right now you can arrange for regular, 
periodic iispection, lubrication and 
adjustment of your Burroughs machines, 
so that emergencies and the delays 
they cause may be prevented. A stand- 
ard Burroughs Service Agreement pro- 
vides this efficient protection at a 
moderate, predetermined cost. All work 
is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Supply 
Service 


You can also arrange for delivery of 
Burroughs carbon paper, roll paper, 
ribbons and other machine supplies 
manufactured to Burroughs’ own speci- 
fications. Discounts range from 10% 
to 40% on quantity purchases under 
different plans that permit delivery of 
as little or as much as you need at any 
one time. 


Are you taking all these steps to get the 
most out of your Burroughs machines 
today? If not, let Burroughs help you. 
Call the local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 


bith welt ts) et 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE @ OFFICE SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


The manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Govern- 
ment, and the manufacture 
of Burroughs figuring and 
accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 
ment and the nation’s many 
war activities, are the vital 
tasks assigned te Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 
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Price and Rationing Control 


Certainly, most every one today 
realizes-the complexity of the 

u problem of price and rationing 

control. Were it practical for 
all to accede to the principals in- 
volved perhaps the war effort would 
be immeasurably aided. However, 
the diversity of opinion and inter- 
ests, selfish motives of individuals 
and groups of individuals combine to 
frustrate the smooth working possi- 
bilities of many forms of rationing 
and price control. 

In a country such as ours, which 
has enjoyed a freedom of thought 
and action unlike any other civilized 
nation, it is easy to understand the 
“champing of the bit.” Therein may 
lie our hope for a post war domestic 
economy patterned to the good old 
fashioned “American plan of living” 
we enjoyed so much in the past, ac- 
cepted for granted and guarded so 
kttle. That hope is fostered by the 
thought that acceptance of all forms 
of rationing, price control or any 
other limitations imposed upon us by 
necessity, or otherwise, without com- 
plaint, without “champing’’ would 
torbode only evil days ahead. A meek 
frustrated people, accepting all fanci- 
ful untried and unproven regulations 
without question, certainly would 
not constitute a strong America. 
On the contrary, we may look with 
favor upon those among us who 
have the aroused courage to vo‘ce 
disapproval of any and all plans 
which in any way endanger our die- 
cast mode of living, present or future. 


The Same Burden for All 


RICING, rationing and _ other 
forms of control should be 
equitably spread throughout the 
length and breadth of our country, 
“equitably.” We are still a United 
States of America and our economic 
and war problems are of immediate 
concern to every single individual in 
this country; not only in this section 
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By LEO A. STACK 


Assistant Credit Manager, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago 


or that state, or particular individual 
or group of individuals. Spreading 
the burden of rationing and price 
control lightens the burden of all. 

Some few months ago the War 
Department invited and encouraged 
all individuals to submit ideas and 
plans for furthering our production 
and War efforts. There is no doubt 
that many have contributed in this 
respect. 

There remains currently many op- 
portunities for individual constructive 
criticisms in our economic affairs 
and the hope is expressed that 
these criticisms shall be offered to 
the various governing bodies in con- 
crete form, of benefit to our whole 
econoiny. The old axiom, that two 
heads are better than one, still holds 
true. In this respect it would be of 
vast help if our legislative and ap- 
pointed bodies would lean even 
closer to our many trade organiza- 
tions for such aid as they may give 
our country at this time. It is true 
that they have been called upon for 
suggestions and help. Their mem- 
bers have served on various O.P.A. 
boards and other government divi- 
sions, but by far and large a vast 
potential reservoir of facts and ser- 
vices are available for many indi- 
vidual industries which are in effect, 
sounding boards of opinion for a 
myriad of products, services and pro- 
fessions; organizations whose busi- 
ness it is to know the facts on pro- 
duction, stocks on hand, potential 
demand, etc. 


Reliable Sources of Information 


ACTS and figures gained from 

these sources would prove in- 
valuable in determining rationing 
control activities. As a true record- 
ing of public opinion, and public 
needs, these sources of information 
are vastly more potent than that 
secured by means of other somewhat 
haphazard methods of selective 
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polling for such data. Trade or- 
ganizations feel the pulsation of their 
respective industries. Local Cham- 
bers of Commerce also are well aware 
of local conditions, 
these groups combined with others 
of similar scope of activities, can and 
should be more potent forces in 
shaping our domestic economy in 
these days of rationing and price 
control. It is the democratic way 
and helps to preserve our American 
way of life. 

It is then incumbent upon in- 
formed individuals, trade organiza- 
tions and other economic groups to 
analyze the forces which govern the 
necessity for rationing and price 
control or other limitations which 
are imposed or proposed by our 
legislative and appointed 
bodies. Constructive criticism and 
sound advice will always hold an im- 
portant place in a well ordered 
economy, in this our beloved America. 
Let us all help to keep it that way. 





Her Best Foot Forward 


A lady of our acquaintance, finding 
herself block leader (or captain) in 
the civilian defense lineup, set out one 
morning full of patriotic motives, to 
wise-up her neighbors in the matter of 
rationing and other O.C.D. matters. 
She paused in due course at the front 
door of a family newly arrived in the 
neighborhood. 


Confronted by the lady of the 
house, she put on her best profes- 
sional air, drew herself up to full 
dignity, and said impressively, “Good 
afternoon, I am the block head.”— 
Quote. 





Age 
A man is as old as he feels; a 
woman as old as she feels—like ad- 
mitting —Navy News. 
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Contraction of 
Book Credits Is 


Good Business 


By M. S. LURIO, 
Lexington Corporation, Boston 


Amidst all the hullabaloo about 
postwar planning, credit men, in 

M my opinion, are not doing all 

they can do now to help the 
situation. 

It is obvious that an expansion of 
book credits is inflationary, just as a 
contraction is deflationary. Book 
credits are like credit money—an in- 
crease in either tends to raise the 
general price level. 

In the oil business, with which I 
am most familiar, it is my belief that, 
in many instances, receivables have 
not been reduced by wholesalers to 
the extent that they have been re- 
duced by the retailers of heating oils. 
Independent oil dealers are collect- 
ing from consumers in much less 
time and their receivables have been 
cut as much and even more than 50 
per cent. The figures supplied by 
wholesalers of petroleum indicate a 
32 per cent drop in receivables of 
May, 1943, as compared with May, 
1942, but these statistics are com- 
posed of several conflicting factors. 
All gasoline credit cards for passen- 
ger cars are abolished, eliminating, in 
some instances, a substantial amount 
of receivables. Government pur- 
chases in large amounts distort the 
picture because of the spasmodic 
manner of payment by government 
agencies. Settlements mean the trans- 
fer of accounts receivable to notes 
receivable. Over-all figures are de- 
ceptive generally, as witness the op- 
posing conclusions drawn from the 
same statistics by the writers of the 
monographs for the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee and the 
rebuttals by the defenders of the 
businesses attacked therein. 

Although all good credit men re- 
alize that this is an excellent time to 
reduce outstanding book accounts, as 
a deflationary factor and as a means 
of alleviating difficulties in the transi- 
tion period after the war, some have 
been far more successful than others 
in the accomplishment. 

Large book credits now mean 
frozen accounts later on. Small book 
credits now will make it much less 
disastrous for buyers and sellers in 
the trying times to come, when de- 
fense workers will lose their jobs and 


bills will not be paid so promptly. 
The argument advanced against 
the sharp contraction of book credits 
is the reason for this article. It was 
said that such action is taking advan- 
tage of the sellers’ market; that buy- 
ers will not forget the treatment they 
get today. In my opinion, that is 
weak and unbusiness-like reasoning. 
It is the old story of depending on 
the inducement of unwarranted credit 
terms, a practice which has never 
been good business. Merchandise 


should be sold on price, quality and 
service, and the companies that sell 
on this basis only, are the ones that 
have the best customers. 

The sales departments of some of 





the large companies have done a 
good job on their credit departments 
when: the credit men say they are 
sales-minded and imply they are go- 
ing to help the sales department. by 
leniency in credit lines extended. 
This is ducksoup for some dealers 
who are past masters of the art of 
using their creditors’ money as work- 
ing capital—at least, to an extent that 
is unfair to those creditors who are 
trying to cooperate as far as good 
business permits. 

The suggestion made here is sim- 
ple, direct and immediate in its ef- 
fects. It will do good for the gen- 
eral public; it will do good for indi- 
vidual buyers and sellers. 


EFORE a fighter plane can zoom 


into the skies, it must move with sure 


direction 


along the assembly line. 


Whether it’s in actual construction of 
aircraft, or in preparation of operating 
reports, McBee Keysort helps speed 
things through. 

When every factory order moves to its 
operation on the date it is scheduled to 
move, Production Control has done its 
job. When one order is allowed to lag 
behind its schedule for more than one 
full shift, Production Control isn’t 
controlling. 

Not just another record or record- 
keeping device, Keysort is a record- 
making instrument to be used under 
high-speed, high-pressure job require- 
ments. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Rules 


Against Automatic Stay 


An important decision under the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
W lief Act of 1940 was handed 
down by the United States Su- 
preme Court on June 7, 1943. The 
title of the case is Boone v. Light- 
ner, et al, 87th ed. 1099. 
Section 201 of the Act reads as 
follows: 


“At any stage thereof any ac- 
tion or proceeding in any court in 
which a person in military service 
is involved, either as plaintiff or 
defendant, during the period of 
such service or within sixty days 
thereafter may, in the discretion of 
the court in which it is pending, 
on its own motion, and shall, on 
application to it by such person or 
some person on his behalf, be 
stayed as provided in this Act, un- 
less, in the opinion of the court, 
the ability of plaintiff to prosecute 
the action or the defendant to con- 
duct his defense is not materially 
affected by reason of his military 
service.” 

The question before the Court was 
whether it is mandatory upon a court 
to grant a stay of litigation against 
a defendant who is in the military 
service of the United States and sta- 
tioned in the office of the Under Sec- 
retary of War in Washington. The 
Court said: 

“The act cannot be construed to 
require continuance on mere show- 
ing that the defendant was in 
Washington in the military service. 
Canons of statutory construction 
admonish us that we should not 
needlessly render as meaningless 
the language which, after authoriz- 
ing stays, says ‘unless, in the opin- 
ion of the court, the ability of 
plaintiff to prosecute the action or 
the defendant to conduct his de- 
fense is not materially affected by 
reason of his military service.’ 

“The Act of 1940 was a substan- 
tial reenactment of that of 1918. 
The legislative history of its ante- 
cedent shows that this clause was 
deliberately chosen and that judi- 
cial discretion hereby conferred on 
the trial court instead of rigid and 
undiscriminating suspension of 
civil proceedings was the very 
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heart of the policy of the act. 

While this court had no occasion 

to speak on the subject, the act 

was generally construed consistent- 
ly with this policy. 

‘“Re-enacted against this back- 
ground without reconsideration of 
the question beyond a statement in 
the Senate Committee Report that 
‘There are adequate safeguards in- 
corporated in the bill to prevent 
any person from taking undue ad- 
vantage’ of its provisions, we are 
unable to ignore or sterilize the 
clause which plainly vests judicial 
discretion in the trial court. 

“The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act is always to be liberally 
construed to protect those who 
have been obliged to drop their 
own affairs to take up the burdens 
of the nation. The discretion that 
is vested in trial courts to that end 
is not to be withheld on nice calcu- 
lations as to whether prejudice may 
result from absence, or absence re- 
sult from the service. Absence 
when one’s rights or liabilities are 
being adjudged is usually prima 
facie prejudicial. But in some few 
cases absence may be a policy, in- 
stead of the result of military ser- 
vice, and discretion is vested in the 
courts to see that the immunities 
of the act are not put to such un- 
worthy use.” 

This decision by the United States 
Supreme Court sets up the definite 
policy that a creditor does not have 
an automatic stay when he enters one 
of the armed forces. This subject is 
covered quite completely in the 
Credit Manual. 


Decentralizing Plan 


Is Adopted by WPB 


A possible 33 per cent reduction of 
necessary travel by business men to 
and from war-jammed Washington, 
a slashing of their routines of paper 
work (25 to 40 per cent in some op- 
erations), and a WPB organization 
geared to greater speed and respon- 
siveness, are the goals of a program 
adopted late in September at the first 
meeting of a newly established War 
Production Board Operations Coun- 
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cil and announced by H. G. Batchel- 
ler, Operating Vice Chairman. 

The program calls for a sweeping 
decentralization of the whole opera- 
tions function and it represents the 
maturing of a policy which has been 
evolving for several weeks. It will 
move out of Washington to the 
WPB regional offices much of the 
machinery of production control and 
with this machinery will go greater 
autonomy and consequently greater 
responsibility for both the 13 Re- 
gional Offices and the 92 District Of- 
fices of the agency. 

It is believed that the move will 
create, in effect, 13 “Little WPB’s,” 
able to function without active assist- 
ance from Washington except in 
basic policy matters and in the in- 
stance of problems which are beyond 
their own resources. Each Regional 
Director will now be known as a 
“Regional Chairman” and within his 
own area, his job will roughly 
parallel that of the WPB Chairman. 

The primary aim of the move is to 
produce greater speed and efficiency 
throughout the entire process of op- 
erations administration, but one of 
the first and most visible results is 
expected to be a slackening of the al- 
most legendary tensions connected 
with doing business in Washington: 
the epic scramble for railroad tickets 
and hotel reservations, the traffic tie- 
up which was bound to occur when 
business men from every section of 
the country were swarming from the 
Union Station and converging upon 
a relatively small office area in the 
Capital. 





Letters to the 
Editor 





Editor, Credit & Financial Manage- 

ment 

It seems to the writer, a member 
of the Rochester Ass’n of Credit 
men, that this would be a good time 
to inaugurate more or less of an in- 
tensive campaign to eliminate the 
abuse of the cash discount privilege. 
We have tightened up on this our- 
selves but we find there are many 
merchants who seem to continually 
insist upon over-stepping the mark. 
That is the 2% 10 days from date of 
invoice, or even 10th of the month 
following date of invoice. 
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We have for sometime been cam- 
paigning against this abuse and en- 
close herewith the copy of the letter 
we use when we first call a custom- 
ers attention to the abuse of the 
privilege—letter “A.” If it con- 
tinues, we next send him a letter 
similar to “B.” Finally we come to 
letter ‘““C’’ where we advise him if it 
continues we will have to return the 
checks and then comes “D” where 
we do return the check. But, all this 
takes time and if other shippers are 
not spending the time to endeavor to 
correct the abuse our lonely efforts 
will be to practically no purpose, ex- 
cept to get us disliked among the 
trade. 

It would seem to me if the Na- 
tional Ass’n through its affiliated as- 
sociations would inaugurate a cam- 
paign to endeavor to eliminate this 
abuse and get out some kind of a 
folder that could be enclosed with 
the shipper’s letter to the customer, it 
might be a great help. This circular 
or printed matter enclosed with the 
letter would have a tendency to show 





the customer that we are not the only 
ones who are fighting the abuse of 
the cash discount privilege. 

We find that many merchants seem 
to feel they are entitled to discount 
10th of the month following receipt 
of goods, which sometimes brings it 
very close to the net due date of the 
invoice being paid. 

I have drawn up a little statement 
expressing my opinion but I think it 
should be re-edited and made much 
stronger in the circular gotten out by 
the Association. Certainly now is 
the time to fight this when merchants 
are clamoring for merchandise and 
we should keep it up after the dura- 
tion when things are more normal, 
or eliminate the cash discount privi- 
lege entirely. This latter is difficult 
for one concern to do without his 
competitors also eliminating the dis- 
count privilege. 

F, LEBoutILiier, Sec. 
Lisk Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 





(These are the enclosures referred 
to in Mr. LeBoutillier’s letter) 


will— 


Have You No Confidence In 
Your Suppliers: 


After the shipper has shown his 
confidence in you by forwarding 
merchandise on open bill of lading 
on 30 or 60 day terms, although his 
rating should be as satisfactory to 
you as yours is to him, you apparent- 
ly have not enough confidence in him 
to remit before receipt of shipment, 
even though he extends you the 
privilege of deducting 2% equivalent 
to interest at the rate of 15 to 30% 
per annum for the use of the money 
from the date paid to the date the 
invoice matures net. 


It is very unfair and the shipper is 
justified in refusing to accept your 
check and return it to you, if you 
even attempt to penalize him still 
more by waiting for arrival of ship- 
ment and then deducting the cash 
discount, perhaps to 10th of month 
following date of arrival, when you 
have evidence in the form of an open 
bill of lading attached to your in- 
voice that shipment is on its way. 

(Continued on Page 36) 





“A CREDIT 
REPORT” on Your 


Insurance Set-up 


COST-FREE and obligation-free 
you may obtain from any agent of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups an In- 
surance Survey and Analysis which 


(1) show the insurable hazards peculiar to your business, 


the extent to which they are now covered, and a break- 


down of your insurance costs; 


(2) point out any weakness in your insurance protection; 


(3) submit recommendations which may reduce the cost 
of your insurance program or provide for it more efficiently. 


Why not let a local representative of the Royal-Liverpool Groups demon- 
strate his ability to serve you by means of such a Survey and Analysis? 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY @ BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA @ THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. @ THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA @ THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY @ FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY @ ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY @ STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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A section devoted to 
Credit Association affairs 


National Board 
Holds Three Day 
Detroit Session 


Every Director save one, the four Offi- 
cers, three Secretary-Managers and five 
Past National Presidents attended the Na- 
tional Board meeting held in Detroit on 
September 23rd, 24th, 25th. On Thursday 
night, September 24th, the Board repre- 
sentatives and their wives were guests of 
the Detroit Association in a dinner meeting. 


The Board session was intense and con- 
structive. Detail of the meeting and its 
conclusions will be given in the next issue 
of the magazine. Among the highlights of 
the Board session were the following: 


1. A redeclaration of policy and objec- 
tives of the Association by the Board. 

2. Selection of Omaha as the city in 
which the War Credit Congress will be 
held during the week of May 15th. 


3. Plans for an intensive membership 
effort during the fall months. 


4. Increased effort in both the war and 
post war period by the credit executives. 


Many of the wives of the Directors ac- 
companied their husbands to Detroit. The 
Detroit Association proved a very worth 
while host. There was no entertainment 
scheduled for the Directors who were in 
constant session for the three day period. 


The Board of Directors in proper reso- 
lutions emphasized the importance of a fair 
equitable and just termination clause in 
government contracts with prompt settle- 
ment of such contracts as one of its objec- 
tives. It also recommended that taxation 
rather than renegotiation should be utilized 
in recapturing excess war profits. 


David A. Weir, for a number of years 
Assistant Executive Manager of the N.A. 
CM., was re-elected to his former post and 
in addition was elected Secretary of the 
Association. The position of Secretary- 
Treasurer formeily held by one official was 
divided, the Executive Manager being 
elected Treasurer and the Assistant Execu- 
tive Manager, Secretary. 


Paper Shortage Limits 
1944 Edition 


War Credit Manual 
Place Your Order Early 
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Orville Livingston, 


St. Louis Secretary, 
Died on Sept. 16th 





St. Louis: Members of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men and hosts of 
friends throughout the United States were 
grieved to learn of the death of Orville 
Livingston, Secretary of the St. Louis As- 
sociation of Credit Men on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 16th, at his home near Kirkwood, 


Mo., a suburb of St. Louis. Funeral ser- 
vices for Mr. Livingston were held at the 
Alexander Chapel in St. Louis on Saturday, 
September 18th, and burial was at Harris- 
burg, Illinois, on Sunday. Last February 
Orvi:le Livingston celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of his service with the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men as Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

During his long service with the St. 
Louis Association, Mr. Livingston has been 
prominent in the affairs of the Credit In- 
terchange, the Adjustment Bureaus and 
other activities of the Association. He was 
a regular attendant at the National Con- 
ventions and during the War Credit Con- 
gress in St. Louis last May was very active 
in the arrangements made by the whole 
city. He had been in poor health for sev- 
eral months, but his rather sudden death 
came as a severe shock to his many friends. 





‘conference chairman. 


ai 


Syracuse Has 
Big Program 
for Tri-State 


Syracuse: The annual conference of cre- 
dit executives known as the Tri-State and 
covering all affiliated Associations in New 
York, New Jersey, and the Eastern half of 
Pennsylvania, will be held here at the 
Syracuse Hotel on October 12th and 13th. 
The Syracuse Association of Credit Men 
has been making plans for this conference 
for several months past and has arranged 
a program of considerab!e importance to 
credit and financial executives. 

The conference will open promptly at 
9:30 on Tuesday morning, when Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager-on-leave, will 
present the keynote for the conference. 
Charles Siegel of the Research Institute of 
America will follow with a talk on “Tax 
Problems.” Mr. Siegel will outline some 
of the highlights of the new Federal Tax 
Bill and will answer questions during an 
open forum to follow his address. 

After a luncheon given in honor of Past- 
Presidents, National President Paul Miller 
will give a short message from the National 
Organization. Following Mr. Miller will 
be Randolnh Montgomery, of counsel for 
the New York Credit Men’s Association 
and the National Association of Credit Men 
who will speak on “State Laws Governing 
Assignments of Accounts Receivable.” Mr. 
Montgomery has made a complete study of 
this subject in the 1944 Credit Manual and 
wil report on his findings in the confer- 
ence talk. 

The last item on the afternoon program 
is a talk by Ralph Carney, Vice-President 
of the Colemen Lamp and Stove Co. of 
Wichita, Kansas. His talk at the War 
Credit Congress received such wide acclaim 
that he was induced to speak at the Syra- 
cuse meeting. 


The banquet speaker on Tuesday evening 
will be Strickland Gililan, the famous 
humorist and lecturer. The banquet pro- 
gram will be followed by a reception and 
dancing. 

On Wednesday morning, Robert L. Grif- 
fiths of the International Heater Company 
of Utica, N. Y., and Vice-President repre- 
senting the Eastern Division, will serve as 
This session will be 
devoted to a discussion on Post War Prob- 
lems with David A. Weir acting as discus- 
sion leader and with a talk by a representa- 
tive of the Committee on Economic Devel- 


Copy deadline 
10th of Month 
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Another item on 


opment in Washington. 
this Wednesday morning program will be 
a Forum Discussion of the “Post War 
Problems,” lead by the Chairman of the 
Post War Planning Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Syracuse, N. Y. 





Eastern Division 
Secretaries Will 
Meet at Syracuse 


Secretary-Managers in the Eastern Di- 
vision will meet at Syracuse on Monday 
morning, Oct. 11, in advance of the opening 
of the annual Tri-State Conference which 
is slated for the Syracuse Hotel on Colum- 
bus Day, Oct. 12. 

The Managers have worked out a pro- 
gram which will occupy the entire day of 
Oct. 11, some of the subjects for discussion 
leaders being The Committee Building, 
Wm. C. Whitney, Newark, N. J.; Mem- 
bership Committee, E. B. Moran, Central 
Division Manager, N.A.C.M.; Industry 
Credit Groups, Charles Briggs, Rochester ; 
Program and Publicity, Stanley Thomas, 
Philadelphia; Credit Education, Ira John- 
son, Buffalo; Legislation, by one of the 
National Officers or National Directors; 
Post War Activities, Raymond Hough, 
New York. 

Registrations already made indicate that 
a general attendance of Secretary-Mana- 
gers throughout the Eastern Division will 
be on hand for this all-day program. 


Rockford Credit Men 
To Gather Monthly 


Chicago: Harvey T. Hill, Secretary of 
The Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
spoke before the Rockford, Ill., members 
of the Chicago association and guests at a 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Faust in 
Rockford, Friday evening, Sept. 10. 

At the meeting, the Rockford group 
voted to sponsor a series of luncheons once 
a month to be addressed by speakers on 
subjects of particular importance to credit 
executives. The first luncheon will be held 
at the Hotel Faust, Wednesday noon, Oct. 
13. A. M. Patterson, Quaker Oats Co., 
Ken-L-Ration Division, will preside. The 
speakers will be Lt. Colonel George V. 
Rountree, Chief of the Contract Service 
Division and Chief of the Fiscal Branch of 
the Chicago Ordnance District, and Cap- 
tain Keith I. Parsons, Chief of the Legal 
Branch. They will discuss Army Ordnance 
Department contracts, cancellation of con- 
tracts, renegotiations, etc. 


Omahans Told About 
Own War Industries 


Omaha: The September meeting of the 
Omaha Association of Credit Men was held 
September 16th at the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. Clarence L. Kirkland spoke on 
“War Industries in Omaha.” As Manager 








of Omaha Industries, Inc., Mr. Kirkland 
has been successful in bringing a number 
of war contracts to Omaha firms so his 
talk was of special interest to the Omaha 
credit men. 
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Green Bay: The fall conference 
of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Credit Executives will be held at 
Green Bay on the afternoon and eve- 


ning of October 23rd. Henry H. 


Heimann, Executive Manager-on- 
leave, will make the principal ad- 
dress at the evening session. 


Newark ‘Breakout’ 
Draws Large Crowd; 


David A. Weir Speaks 


Newark: More than 200 members of the 
New Jersey and New York City Associa- 
tions of Credit Men gathered on Septem- 
ber 16th at the Suburban Golf Club for the 
Fall outing and general dinner meeting of 
the Jerseyites. David A. Weir, Assistant 
Executive Manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men gave an address at 
the dinner, his subject being “Action and 
Reaction of the War Economy.” 

Robert L. Griffith, Vice-president repre- 
senting the Eastern Division, and Treasurer 
of the International Heater Company, Utica, 
New York, and William C. Hussey, Na- 
tional Director, representing the upper New 
York area, who is Treasurer of the Levy 
Brothers - Adler Rochester Corporation, 
Rochester, New York, were special guests 
at this Newark meeting. 

A large number of: special prizes were 
awarded at the dinner for those competing 
in the golf tournament in the afternoon. 





Minneapolis Banker 


Heads Robert Morris 
Associates for 1944 


Philadelphia: J. Wilson Steinmetz, 
Vice-President of the Ninth Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, and retiring president 
presided at the annual meeting of the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates held in the central 
office in Philadelphia on September 1, at 
which the following were elected officers 
for 1943-44. 

President—Arnulf Ueland, Midland Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

First Vice-President—Carlisle R. Davis, 
State Planters Bank & Trust Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Second Vice-President—Kenneth K. Du- 
Vall, City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

Members of the proxy committee were 
William A. Hess, Brown Brothers, Harri- 
man & Company, Charles F. Nagel, Provi- 
dent Trust Company, and E. Lawrence 
Worstall, The Philadelphia National Bank, 
all of Philadelphia. 

Plans are now being made for the annual 
conference of the Associates which is to be 
held at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo on 
October 20-21, at which time the newly 
elected men will take office. 
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Kenneth Campbell 
Joins Foreign Trade 
Council as Adviser. 


Announcement was made late in Septem. 
ber that Kenneth H. Campbell, who has 
been on leave of absence from the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Department while he 
has been serving with the Foreign Trade 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
in Washington, will join the staff of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, New 
York, on October Ist, as Trade Adviser. 

This change for Mr. Campbell will bring 
him in association with an old N.A.C.M, 
friend, Wm. S. Swingle. Mr. Swingle was 
formerly Controller of N.A.C.M. and served 
as Manager of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau until 1938. Mr. Campbell 
was Mr. Swingle’s assistant in the Foreign 
Interchange Bureau and then took over the 
management of that department where he 
served for several years before going to the 
Foreign Trade Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Phil J. Gray, who has been serving as 
Manager of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau for the past year and a half, will 
continue in that capacity. 





Clevelanders to 
Give Welcome Dinner 
To ‘Ken’ Thomson 


Cleveland: Members of the Cleveland 
Association are preparing to give a rousing 
welcome to Kenneth S. Thomson who has 
just taken up his duties as Executive Man- 
ager of the local Association. The event 
will be held on October 5th at Hotel Car- 
ter. Henry H. Heimann, Executive Mar- 
ager-on-leave of the National Association, 
will be the main speaker and Past National 
Presidents Fred Roth and Bruce R. Trit- 
ton, of Cleveland, are also on the program. 
H. I. Bloomfield serves as chairman of the 
Eutertainment and Program Committee. 
The Credit Women's Club plans to be on 


hand in full force although not taking part 


in any definite feature of the meeting. 





Wichita Mourns Death of H. I. Fox 


Wichita: H. I. Fox, President of the 
Fox-Vliet Drug Company and one of 
Wichita’s leading citizens, died early in 
September. Mr. Fox established the Fox- 
Vliet Drug Company about thirty years 
ago and it now has branch warehouses in 
Oklahoma City, Pueblo and Albuquerque. 





Frank Eichler Promoted 


San Francisco: Frank H. Eichler, for- 
merly General Credit Manager at Sam 
Francisco for the Federated Metals Divi- 
sion, American Smelting and Refining 
Company, has just been appointed Pacific 
Coast Sales Manager for this organization. 
Chas. W. DeVan has been appointed 


Pacific Coast Credit Manager. 
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Duluth Is Host to 
390 at Conference 
of Northern “C’ Men 


Duluth: The North Central Credit 
Conference Association, composed of mem- 
ber Associations of the Duluth-Superior 
District Credit Association, the Fargo- 
Moorhead Association of Credit Men, the 
Minneapolis Association of Credit Men, 
and the St. Paul Association of Credit Men, 
held its twenty-eighth annual conference 
meeting at Duluth, Minnesota, August 21, 
1943. Three hundred ninety-two registered 
for the Conference. 


The executive council of the North Cen- 
tral Credit Conference Association held its 
annual meeting just preceding the General 
Conference Session and elected new officers 
for the year, David D. Smith of the Credit 
Department of Kelley-How-Thomson Com- 
pany, Duluth, President; Walter T. Miller, 
Credit Manager of the Twin City Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, St. Paul, Vice- 
President; and E. G. Robie, Duluth, Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. 


The executive council selected St. Paul 
as the next Association Convention city, 
and selected as a candidate for the National 
Board of Directors, to represent the North 
Half of the Eighth Association District on 
the National Board of Directors, Mr. John 
E. Hoff, Vice-President of the Klearflax 
Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth. Mr. Hoff’s 
name will be presented to the National 
Nominations Committee, May, 1944. 


The Executive Council consists of two 
representatives from each of the member 
Associations and is the governing body of 
the Conference Association. 

The meeting opened on Friday evening 
with a general reception and some enter- 
tainment. 

The Conference Session opened Saturday 
morning, August 21, at 9 A. M. The 
speakers of the days session were: R. H. 
Warmee, Sales Promotion Manager and 
Executive Secretary of the War Production 
Drive Committee of the Minneapolis Hon- 
eywell Regulator Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. George Bewell of the Neely 
Insurance Agency of St. Paul continued 
with an Insurance Forum which was very 
interesting. 

Seth Marshall, President of Marshall- 
Wells Company, Duluth, and Director of 
the Duluth Committee of Economic Devel- 
opment, was the next speaker. Mr. Mar- 
shall took the position that post-war plan- 
ning must be a National program if we are 
going to have conditions as favorable for 
us as they ought to be. 


At noon the Conference adjourned and 
various credit men present attended their 
respective group meetings of which there 
were eight. These group meetings were 
conducted by leaders selected from the 
credit men of the St. Paul, Fargo, Minne- 
apolis, and Duluth-Superior Associations 
and held sessions from 12 noon until 2 P. M. 

The Afternoon Session convened at 2 
P. M. and listened to L. R. Graving, C.P.A. 
and Tax Expert of Duluth. Mr. Graving 
made one of the outstanding talks of the 


New Members Are 
Greeted by Staff 
Of Chicago ACM 


Chicago: A dinner for the new members 
of The Chicago Association of Credit Men 
was held Thursday evening, Sept. 9, in 
Henrici’s Restaurant in the Merchandise 
Mart. R. L. Seaman, of The Florsheim 
Shoe Company, Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, presided. The guests were 
welcomed by Vice-President C. L. Holman, 
Wilson Brothers, in the absence of Presi- 
dent G. H. Nippert, The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company, who could not be 
present. 


Brief remarks were made by J. M. Bire- 
ley, J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chair- 
man of the Collection Division Committee ; 
C. E. Steele, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Chairman of the Adjustment Bureau and 
Business Service Committee, and W. E. 
Mueller, Morton Salt Company, Vice- 
Chairman of the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau Committee, each speaker explaining 
the functions of his department. The last 
speaker was E. B. Moran, Chicago, Central 
Division Manager of The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 





Contract Terminations 
Is Subject of Talks at 
St. Paul by Army Officers 


St. Paul: A conference under the auspi- 
ces of the St. Paul Association of Credit 
Men and the St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce was held on September 8th at the 
main ballroom of the St. Paul Hotel on 
“Termination of Ordnance Contracts.” A 
talk was made by General Thomas H. 
Hammond, District Chief of the Chicago 
Ordnance District. 

Others who took part in the conference 
were Henry Isham, Chief of the Planning 
Division, Lt. Colonel Frank W. Parker, 
Jr., Executive Officer, Contract . Service, 
Lt. Colonel George V. Rountree, Chief, 
Contract Service. A special feature of the 
conference was a question and answer ses- 
sion after talks by the Army Officers. 


program, and gave the members a great 
deal of information, but while more or less 
technical, was exceedingly interesting and 
instructive. 

Mr. Henry H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager of the National Association of Credit 
Men, was introduced and he outlined what 
had been accomplished by the National As- 
sociation in their work with Government 
officers in connection with the deduction of 
discount in payment of materials furnished 
on war contracts. Many of the members 
of this Conference Association are furnish- 
ing such material and were very happy to 
learn of the progress that is being made 
relative to the deduction by the Govern- 
ment and Contractors of unearned dis- 
counts. 
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Cost You Less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters, as well as 
for other types of business machines. 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


See SEL Las 





Changes in Local 
Association Staffs 

The following changes in local Associa- 
tion personnel have been made recently: 

Howard Saberton, who has been Secre- 
tary-Manager at Toledo for several years, 
has gone to the Cincinnati Association as 
Assistant Secretary of that organization. 
Harry Voss continues as Secretary-Man- 
ager in Cincinnati. 

O. E. Johnson, formerly Secretary-Man- 
ager of the Youngstown Association is now 
Secretary-Manager at Toledo. 

Effective from September 15th, R. S. 
Stradley became Secretary-Manager of the 
Georgia Association of Credit Men at At- 
lanta. Mr. Stradley succeeds Mr. Hagen 
who was called for military service. Mr. 


Stradley has been active in affairs of the 
Association at Atlanta for some time. 





Issue Legislative Bulletin 


Chicago: Under the direction of the Leg- 
islative Committee of The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, of which Ray C. 
Perlick, Acme Steel Company, is Chair- 
man, a condensed bulletin of new laws 
passed at the last session of the State Leg- 
islature and of particular interest to credit 
executives, was sent to all members of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men. A 
number of new laws were passed affecting 
credits and changes made in existing laws. 
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Petroleum Division 
Annual Conference 


On October 25-27 


The Annual Conference of the Petro- 
leum Division of the N.A.C.M. will be held 
at the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 25-26-27. 

George L. Martin, Credit Manager, 
Johnson Oil Refining Company, Chicago, 
and Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Division, will preside at the three- 
day meeting. 

Already scheduled for discussion are 
many topics of current interest and impor- 
tance to the Petroleum Industry, including 
Rationing Problems, Steel Drums, Per- 
sonal Problems, Taxation, Government 
Accounts, Renegotiation of Contracts and 
Post-War Problems. 

The meeting will open with an address 
by an outstanding executive of the indus- 
try. J. Gordon Dakins, Director of Edu- 
cation, National Retail Credit Association, 
will speak on the present and future situa- 
tion in the field of retail distribution. 
Feature addresses are also scheduled on 
post-war economics and taxation. 

This meeting is national in scope. Ad- 
vance reservations have already been made 
by leading Petroleum Credit Managers 
from all parts of the country, indicating a 
record attendance. 


Ralph W. Carney 
Speaks at Dinner 
Of Cincinnatians 


Cincinnati: Ralph W. Carney, Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Coleman Lamp Co., was speaker at the 
first dinner meeting of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation held at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel on Monday, Sept. 20. 

Mr. Carney gave one of the inspiring 
talks at the War Credit Congress in St. 
Louis last May, and his address before the 
Cincinnati Association was greeted with 
the same enthusiasm as when he appeared 
before the National Convention. 





David A. Weir to 
Talk at Providence 


Providence: The Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men will hold its first 
meeting of the season at the Narragansett 
Hotel on Tuesday, October 5th. David A. 
Weir, Assistant Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, will be 
the speaker. He will speak on “Problems 
Connected With the War Economy.” 


War Credit 


Manual 
Out Early in November 
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New York to Hold 


Forum on Contract 
Termination Data 


New York: Col. Bryan Houston, Assis- 
tant Director of Purchasing, Army Service 
Forces, will be the principal speaker at a 
forum meeting at the Engineering Audito- 
rium, 29 West 39th Street, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 5th. The subject of this forum, the 
first of the fall season by the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, will be “Govern- 
ment Policy on Settlement of War Con- 
tracts.” The forum will start promptly at 
5:45 P. M. and is scheduled to adjourn at 
7:45. No dinner has been scheduled be- 
cause of the difficulty of arranging such 
facilities. 

Col. Houston will be assisted by other 
army officers including Col. Gilbert I. Ross, 
New York Ordnance District Chief; 
Frederick Tomkins, Chief of the Indus- 
trial Division; Major Edward Gluck, 
Chief of the Legal Branch; Major EIl- 
bridge Stratton, officer in charge of 
termination; Major Gould J. Remick, pub- 
lic relations officer; and Lt. R. P. Loftus, 
head of the special service section, legal 
branch. Harry J. Delaney, Chairman of 
the New York Association Forum Com- 
mittee, will preside. 


| Letters to The Editor | 


(Continued from Page 3) 


You have the option, in case you wish 
to wait for arrival of shipment, of 
paying the invoice when it matures 
in 30 or 60 days as the case may be. 
The shipper cannot be responsible for 
delays in transit after shipment has 
been made on open bill of lading. 

Many merchants are sending cash 
with the order, less the 2% cash dis- 
count, of course. Their reason for 
doing this is primarily to give the 
shipper positive assurance that the 
cash discount terms will not be 
abused. You are not asked to do 
this, but insist that, if you wish to 
avail yourselves of the cash discount 
privilege, you comply with the terms 
as set forth on the invoice or not 
later than the 10th of the month fol- 
lowing the date of invoice. 
Gentlemen: 

When you realize how anxious we 
are to play fair with all of our friends 
in the matter of cash discount, you 
will appreciate what a delicate posi- 
tion it puts us in to receive a remit- 
tance from which the discount is de- 
ducted but not earned. As for in- 
stance the check dated...., post- 
marked the ...., No. cy xian 
tendered in pavment of the ........ 
invoice, less 2% discount. To accept 
the settlement and allow the discount 


without a protest would be unfair to 
the majority of our customers who 
have remitted for invoices of the 
same date not later than the 10th of 
the month following and for us to 
return a customer’s check on account 
of the unearned deduction would 
cause offense. 

So, we ask that in the future, if 
you wish to take advantage of the 
2% discount, kindly mail your check 
not later than the 10th of the month 
following date of shipment. This 
gives you an average of 26% days 
in which to remit, which seems rea- 
sonable and fair. 

We are presenting this to you as 
we see it and because we know you 
will be fair when you consider all 


sides. 
Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen: 

We thank you for your check of 
the ...., NO. «..., $.... tendered 
in settlement of the ........ invoice. 

However, we wish to call your at- 
tention to the discount you deducted 
from this remittance and also refer 
you to our letter of regarding 
the deduction of delayed cash dis- 
count. This invoice should 
have been paid the 10th of 
to earn the 2%, but your check is 
dated the and we received 
it the 

It seems to us that the 10th of the 
following month in this case gave 
vou ample time in which to discount 
without waiting until ......... 

Your check has been credited to 
your account and we ack that you 
let us have your additional remittance 
to cover the balance $.... for the 
discount deducted in error. 

Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen: 

We have your check dated 
postmarked ...... . +-< sae ote 
tendered in payment of the 
invoice, less the 2% discount. 

We will have to return your checks 
in the future if you continue to abuse 
the cash discount terms—10th of the 
following month. This invoice of 
was due net on ........ : 
yet you send a check dated the 
ighiagks , but mailed the 10th and 
deduct the 2% discount. We have 
recently requested in a kindly way 
that you comply with the e. o. m. dis- 
count terms, but you have ignored 
this request. 

May we count on your coopera- 
tion in this matter in the future? 

Yours very truly, 


eeveeeere® 
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Chicago Women 
Will Be Hosts 


at Area Meet 


Chicago: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Chicago will be host at a two-day War 
District Conference at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on October 16th and 17th. Delegates 
from several central division clubs are ex- 
pected. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 16th, 
there will be a general reception and gath- 
ering of delegates in the West Lounge of 
the lobby floor. On Saturday evening at 7 
o'clock, the delegates will gather in the 
ballroom of the lobby floor for dinner. The 
dinner program will consist of introductions 
and entertainment features with an address 
by National President Paul W. Miller. 

On Sunday, October 17th, the delegates 
will gather for a breakfast meeting in the 
North Dining Room, lobby floor, at which 
time the delegates will discuss programs 
and problems of their own Credit Women’s 
Clubs, especially along the lines of mem- 
bership work, war activities and scholar- 
ship plans. 

This conference in Chicago is along the 
lines of the one held last year in Detroit 
and it is expected that a large number -of 
representatives from Women’s Clubs in the 
Ceneral area will be present. 





Minneapolis: The first meeting of the 
Minneapolis Wholesale Credit Women’s 
Club was held at the Francis Drake Hotel 
on Thursday, September 9th. Brace Ben- 
nitt, Executive Secretary of the Minne- 
apolis Association of Credit Men spoke— 
his topic “The Importance of the Common- 
place.” 

Miss Blanche Scanlon, president of the 
club, presided with the program in charge 
of Miss Florence Armstrong, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The 1943-44 season promises to be most 
successful, eight new members having been 
introduced at the first meeting. 





Tacoma: The first fall meeting of the 
Tacoma Credit Women was held Monday 
evening, September 13th, at the home of 
the president, Mrs. Della Flynn. Commit- 
tee Chairmen were appointed and plans 
made for the new season, paramount of 
which will be war work. 

Other officers of the Club are: Vice- 
President, Mrs. Edna Van Vlack; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Stella Receconi; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Rowena Irwin. 





Binghamton: Monroe Guttmann, C.P.A., 
told the Triple Cities Credit Women’s Club 
at a dinner meeting at the Carlton Hotel 
on September 9th about “The Current Tax 
Payment Act.” Miss Tess Burke was 
chairman of the month’s program. 





Cleveland: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Cleveland has sold $40,549.50 worth of 
War Bonds and Stamps since last Febru- 
ary, and during the first few days of the 
Third War Loan Drive announced the sale 
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of Ten Thousand Dollars worth. The 
members of the Credit Women’s Club are 
in charge of the booth at the Allerton 
Hotel every Wednesday evening from 6:00 
to 10:000 P. M. The first fall meeting of 
the Credit Women’s Club, held September 
14th at the Hotel Cleveland, was largely 
attended. 





Walter L. McDonald of the War Man- 
power Commission was a speaker at the 
September 21st dinner of the Toledo Wo- 
men’s Club held in the Women’s Building 
at Cherry Street. Mr. McDonald’s subject 
was “An Outline of the 48 Hour Regu- 
lation.” The meeting was presided over by 
Mrs. Elner Milliere, President of the club. 





Chicago: At the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Credit Women’s Club of Chi- 
cago, Tuesday evening, Sept. 14, Wilbur 
Helm, economist and business consultant, 
spoke on the subject “Post-War Credits.” 
Mr. Helm is associated with the Central 
Republic Company of Chicago. He is a 
graduate of DePaul University, Green- 
castle, Ind., and also has a degree from 
Princeton University. The club members 
met at the Top of the Town Restaurant 
for dinner. 


100 Enroll for 
Credits Course at 
Chicago Association 


Chicago: Advance registrations indicate 
an attendance of more than 100 at the an- 
nual Educational Course in credits and col- 
lections of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. The course this year as usual 
will consist of 10 lectures by well known 
credit executives who are members of the 
Association, which will be followed by a 
summary of the course and a written ex- 
amination, and closing with a complimen- 
tary dinner to the students with the Direc- 
tors of the Association. 

The course will be followed immediately 
by a professional course in credits and col- 
lections offered by the Central Y.M.C.A. 
College. This course will be conducted by 
A. L. Stang, Credit Manager of the 
Cracker Jack Company. 





Pittsburgh: Howard W. Meider was 
awarded the Fellowship key and Robert 
Henschel and Clifford Sands were awarded 
Association awards at the annual banquet 
and graduation exercises at the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, National Institute of Credit, held 
on Thursday evening, September 9th. The 
program was presided over by Vice-Presi- 
dent Woodward with Aaron Lambie acting 
as toastmaster. 





Toledo: Classes got under way early in 
September at the University of Toledo on 
Credits and Collections, Marketing and 
General Credit Review. A number of 
members of the Toledo Association and 
their assistants have already enrolled for 
these classes. 
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3-Star Father 


Charleston: B. B. Arnett, Vice- 
President and Treasurer of the Es- 
kew, Smith & Cannon, is the proud 
wearer of a three-star button in his 
lapel. One son, Lt. Howard Arnett, 
is serving in the U. S. Navy as a 
flyer. Another son, Jack, is serving 


in the Army Air Corps, as a 2nd 
Lieutenant; the third son, Warren, 
is also serving in the Army. 





Bob Spicer, Memphis 
Leader, Retires After 49 Yrs. 
With B. F. Avery Co. 


Memphis: Bob Spicer has retired from 
active duty with his firm, B. F. Avery & 
Sons Co., after 49 years of service. Mr. 
Spicer served as President of the Memphis 
Association in 1919 and ’20. At the time 
of his retirement he was serving as Branch 
Manager of the B. F. Avery & Sons Com- 
pany. He holds the record for having held 
all of the offices and committee appoint- 
ments in the local Association. 


——_—— 


Study Discount Woes 


Boston: Members of the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association were asked to report on 
their experience with requests for changes 
from regular discount terms to Proximo 
Discount terms. The results of question- 
naires sent out on this important subject 
are now being tabulated by Secretary J. M. 
Paul and will be announced later. 





experience stands behind 

the fire insurance protec- 
tion provided our policy- 
holders. Industry has long 
relied upon these two com- 
panies for financial safeguards 
against fire and other property 
destroying hazards. 
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lrene Austin Heads 
Natl. Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee 


Chicago: Irene Austin, Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Company, of Chicago, 
has been appointed as chairman of 
the National Credit Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee, for the year 1943- 
1944. 

Miss Austin has been a loyal and 
diligent worker in both the Credit 
Association and the Credit Women’s 
Club since June, 1931, when she 
joined the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, affiliating with the Man- 


< ; ‘ om i 


ufacturing Confectioners and later 
with the Manufacturing Food and 
Allied Lines Credit Groups. 

She was Chairman of the National 
Manufacturing Confectioners in 
1940-1941 ; the first (there have been 
only two) woman Chairman of a Na- 
tional Trade Credit Group. She was 
twice Chairman of the Manufactur- 
ing Confectioners’ Midwest Confer- 
ence, held in conjunction with the 
Manufacturing Food and Allied 
Lines Trade Group. 

When the Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men was 
held in Chicago in 1937, Miss Austin 
was President of the Credit Women’s 
Club of Chicago. In 1941 she was 
appointed a member of the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee, which office she held two years. 

Miss Austin began credit work as 
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Credit Manager for Thinshell Can- 
dies, Inc., in February, 1931, and 
when her firm merged with two 
others to form Consolidated Biscuit 
Company, she became general credit 
manager. : 

She has been a consistent user of 
the Association’s Collection and Ad- 
justment Departments, a user of In- 
terchange and a subscriber to Fraud 
Prevention service. She has attended 
eleven consecutive National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men Conventions, and 
has been absent from the monthly 
meetings of the Chicago Credit Wo- 
men’s Club only once since 1932. 





Year's Program Is 
Used as Insert in 
New NACM Booklet 


Newark: The New Jersey Association of 
Credit Men distributed a very attractive 
program for the 1943-1944 year as an insert 
in the new Association booklet, “Your Logi- 
cal Allies.’ The program gave a list of 
officers, trustees, committee chairmen, din- 
ner speakers and four of the big programs 
of the year and also other events of interest 
already decided upon for the present Asso- 
ciation year. 


Cost Accountants 
Guests at Dinner of 


Worcester "C" Men 


Worcester: The Worcester County As- 
sociation of Credit Men began its fall sea- 
son on September 20th with a dinner meet- 
ing at Hotel Bancroft. The Worcester 
chapter of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants were special guests invited for 
this occasion. 





Bridgeport Mourns 
Death of Chas. Young 


Bridgeport: Members of the Bridgeport 
Association mourned the death of Charles 
Young on September 2nd. Mr. Young was 
credit manager of the Bridgeport City 
Trust Company and was a Past President 
of the Bridgeport Association and also 
served many years as a Director of the 
local organization. 





Sioux City Names 
New Committees 


Sioux City: R. C. Valentine, President 
of the Interstate Association of Credit Men, 
announced the following as chairmen of 
the Association committees for the 1943- 
1944 year: W. G. Nelson, Membership 
Holding; J. R. Warfield, Trade Groups; 
J. T. Grant, Publicity; M. C. Lange, Ad- 
justment Bureau; Vern Johnson, chairman 
and E. W. Klempnauer, advisor, Inter- 
change; Art Schunck, Membership Devel- 
opment ; Bert King, Program and Enter- 
tainment. 
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Cincinnati "C" Men 
Guests at CPA Meet 


Cincinnati: A number of members of the 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men at- 
tending the meeting of the Ohio Society of 
Certified Public Accountants held at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel on September 16th, 
17th and 18th. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were “War Contract Costs and 
Profits,” “Relief Provision of Section 722,” 
“Renegotiation of War Contracts,” “Au- 
diting Under War Conditions,” and “Nego- 
tiation of ‘V’ Loans.” 





Chicago Exporters 
Hear About Mexico 


Chicago: Mexico’s celebration of “Inde- 
pendence Day,” Thursday, Sept. 16, was 
observed by the newly organized Foreign 
Trade group of The Chicago Association 
of Credit Men in an appropriate manner, 
at the regular monthly meeting of the 
group. On that date, J. J. Camarena, Vice- 
Consul of Mexico in Chicago, spoke on 
“Trade Relations Between the United 
States and Mexico.” New members are 
being added to the roster of the group. 





Coal and Petroleum 
Groups Hold Outing 


Pittsburgh: The Coal and Petroleum 
Groups held a fall rally meeting and outing 
at the Butler Country Club on September 
28th. Mutual problems of the two indus- 
tries were discussed at the business session 
in the morning while the afternoon was 
devoted to golf, horse shoes, badminton and 
and cards, followed by a steak dinner. 





Stag Picnic at Dayton 


Dayton: The Dayton Association of 
Credit Men started off the fall season with 
a stag picnic on September 22nd, which was 
featured by baseball, horse shoes, cards and 
“all the chicken you can eat.” 





First Minneapolis Meeting 


Minneapolis: The first monthly dinner 
meeting of the Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men was held on September 21. A 
special program was presented by Chair- 
man Frost and his committee. The first Fall 
meeting of the Credit Women’s Club was 
held on September 9th at the Francis 
Drake Hotel. 


1944 
War Credit Manual 
Out Early 


In November 


Reserve Your 
Copy Now 
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Credit Manager—Treasurer's 
Assistant 


Young; married; deferred. Was em- 
ployed 15 years by nationally known in- 
dustrial company. Now employed by Gov- 
ernment (renegotiation of contracts) but 
anxious to return to private industry. 
Available October 15. Address Box 10-A, 
Credit and Financial Management. 





Credit Woman Available 


5 years’ experience in wholesale credits 
with national manufacturer. Background 
of office management experience. Desires 
position in Chicago area—north or west 
sides. Phone Lincoln 0052, Chicago, or 
address Box 10-B, Credit and Financial 
Management. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, ae 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
OF CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, published monthly at Philadelphia, 
Penna., for October, 1943. 

\ ss. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard G. ‘Tobin, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor and Manager of the CREDIT and 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc, of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, reyuired by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Editor, Richard G. Tobin, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Managing Editor, Richard 
G. Tobin, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Richard G. Tobin, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: National Association of 
Credit Men, a non-stock corporation with the 
following officers: Paul W. Miller, Atlantic Steel 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., president; Robert L. Griffiths, 
International Heater Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., 
vice-president; Robert L. Simpson, C. T. Patter- 
son Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., vice-president; 
E. L. Blaine, Jr., Peoples National Bank of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash., vice-president; Henry 
H Heimann, New York, N. Y., executive man- 
ager and secretary and treasurer. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not y the list 
of stockholders and security holders as "oar ap- 
Dear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a Capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has a 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by — 

ICHARD T. TOBIN, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 
f September, 1943 

(Seal) ROSETTA ROSENGARD. 

ea 


‘Notary Public, Kings County 
Kings Co. Clk’s. No. 67, Reg. No. 4064 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Mes” Co. Clk’s No. 104, Reg. No. 
4 a 


Commission expires March 30, 1944. 
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Business Thermometer 


Wikcheelses Sle Sisiisshinoinn aud Credits, 
july 1943 


Sales of 2,765 wholesalers repre- 
senting most kinds of business 
wv throughout the country were at 
approximately the same level in 
July 1943 as in July 1942, according 
to an announcement released today by 
J. C. Capt, Director of the Census. 
For the first 7 months of this year, 
dollar volume was 5 per cent over 
that of the corresponding period of 
1942, but sales dropped back 4 per 
cent in July of this year from the 
preceding month. 


This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Association 
of Credit Men and the Bureau of the 
Census. Detailed figures are pre- 
sented in the following tables in sum- 
mary for the United States and, inso- 
far as the data permit without dis- 
closing individual operations, by geo- 
graphic divisions. 

Of the 35 trades shown separately 
in this survey, 11 recorded substantial 
sales gains for July 1943 over July 
1942. Wholesalers of coal showed 
an increase of 53 per cent; dairy and 
poultry products and clothing and 
furnishings, except shoes, each 35 per 
cent; paper and its products, 21 per 
cent; wines and liquors, 18 per cent; 
and specialty lines of groceries and 
foods, except farm products, 16 per 
cent. Moderate sales increases were 
recorded for wholesalers of drugs 
and sundries and of beer, each 14 per 
cent; dry goods and tobacco and its 
products, each 12 per cent; full-line 
wholesalers of groceries and foods, 
11 per cent; and voluntary-group 
wholesalers of groceries and foods, 9 
per cent. Sales remained virtually 
unchanged from last year’s levels for 


Providence: Clarence H. Rison, 
Credit Manager of the Grinnell 
Company, a former National Direc- 
tor and a former President of the 


Rhode Island Association, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Providence Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 





hardware industrial supplies and 
leather and shoe findings; while de- 
creases were reported for wholesalers 
of general hardware and paints and 
varnishes, each 3 per cent; shoes and 
other footwear, 7 per cent; lumber 
and building materials, 15 per cent; 
meats and meat products, 20 per cent ; 
and electrical goods, 25 per cent. 

Inventories, in terms of dollars 
based on cost values, at the close of 
July 1943 were 22 per cent lower 
than those of July 31, 1942, but the 
change from the end of June to the 
end of July this year was negligible. 

The stock-sales ratio for whole- 
salers at the end of this July was 104 
as against 131 for last July and 102 
for June 1943. Of the 35 trades for 
which stock-sales ratios are shown, 6 
showed increases, July 1943 com- 
pared with July 1942. Wholesalers of 
plumbing and heating supplies, with 
sales off 20 per cent and inventories 
down 23 per cent, disclosed a stock- 
sales ratio of 122 for this July as 
against 117 last July. With sales 
down 15 per cent and inventories off 
9 per cent, wholesalers of lumber and 
building material revealed a stock- 
sales ratio of 102 for July 1943 and 
93 for July 1942. Wholesalers of 
metals noted a 7 per cent increase in 
sales and a 22 per cent increase in 
inventories, with a stock-sales ratio of 
147 for July 1943 and 132 for last 
July. Petroleum, with 7 per cent less 
dollar volume and 3 per cent more in- 
ventory, had a July 1943 stock-sales 
ratio of 71 and a July 1942 ratio of 
69. 

Collections on accounts receivable 
were almost 21 per cent higher for 
this July than for July 1942. For 
June and July this year collection 
percentages were the same. The col- 
lection percentage for July 1943 was 
111; for July 1942, 92; and for June 
1943, 111. Accounts receivable were 
15 per cent less as of July 1, 1943, 
than as of July 1, 1942; but at the be- 
ginning of this July there was virtu- 
ally no change from June 1, 1943. 
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Wholesalers Sales and Inventories—July 1943 


Sales—Current Month Sales— Year-to-Date Inventory—End-of-Month (At Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios 


Percent Change Percent Change 


Kind of Business 


July July 
1943 Seven Number 1943 
° Months of firms a 5; July 31, 
1943 reporting 1943 
(Add 000) stocks 


United States 


Automotive Supplies 

Chemicals (industrial) 

Paints and Varnishes 

Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes 
— and Other Footwear 


15,002 
24,985 
26,484 
116,916 
9,493 
179,771 
136, 960 
185,880 
23 , 202 
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Dairy and Poultry Products 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

Farm Supplies 

Furniture and House Furnishings 

Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products 
Full-line Wholesalers c 
Voluntary-group Wholesalers 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses 
Specialty Lines 

Confectionery 


ray 


_ 
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Wines and Liquors 
Liquor Department and Other trades d 
Total Hardware Group 
General Hardware 
Industrial Supplies 
Plumbing aa Heating Supplies 


ae 
st 
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Optical Goods 

Lumber and Building Materials 

Machinery, Eqpt., and Supplies, except Electrical. . . . + 25,686 
Surgical Equipment and Supplies 9,336 
Metals ; _ 4,051 39,870 
Paper and Its Products. . A 6,311 49.787 
Petroleum 7 604 129,369 
Tobacco and Its Products 17,528 116,456 
Leather and Shoe Findings 413 3,280 
Miscellaneous 2,321 16,465 


QOer doe DOD ONO bo 


et ae eee 


a These stock-sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. 6 Less than 0.5 percent. 
¢ Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. d Chiefly of the wholesale drug trade. 


Wholesalers’ Accounts Receivable and Collections—July 1943 


Collection Percentages a Accounts Receivable 


Percent change 
Kind of Business 


As of 
Number July 1943 July 1943 July 1, 
of firms VS. vs. 1943 
reporting July 1942 June 1943 (Add 000) 
United States................... 2,133 b $207,359 

















Automotive Supplies 

Chemicals (industrial). . . 

Paints and Varnishes. . . 

Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes. . 
Shoes and Other Footwear 


3,295 
1,039 
1,517 





-— 


Drugs and Sundries (liquor excluded). 

Dry Goods 

Electrical Goods 

Dairy and Poultry Products. ... 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. . . . 

Farm Supplies 

Furniture and House Furnishings. . 

Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products 
Full4ine Wholesalers ¢ 
Voluntary-group Wholesalers 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses 
Specialty Lines 

Confectionery 

Meats and Meat Products 


Wines and Liquors 
Total Hardware Group 
General Hardware 

Industrial Suppli 
fuming and 


Optical Goods 

Lumber and Building Materials 

ee Equipment and Supplies, except Electrical 
mg quipment and Supplies 

Meta 
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Tobacco and Its Products 
en  Pwcc ce Sb bas ewkwwhesccicale 
Miscellaneous. . 
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a Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms b Less than 0.5 percent. 
¢ Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. 
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